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The Prospect Who Says 
“T’m Not Ready 
to Buy” 
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_ © Before you huy- 
Window Disp 
Ua 


sk these 5 questions 
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This means manufacturing knowledge, 
proper supervision, control of opera- 
tions at every stage, better product— 
dependable delivery. Besides—you 
can’t add two profits without adding 
to cost—and you can’t shade both prof- 
its without shading quality! 


The same applies to this question as to 
the first—especially the last part of the 
first! 


This question is important because it 
involves experience, expertness in the 
specialized technique of art for displays, 
skilled adaptation of thought to me- 
dium, effectiveness of the whole. All 
of which takes many years to gain— 
and none of which can be bought hap- 
hazardly “on the outside”. 


EIN/ON-FREEMAN Co Iie 


It stands to reason that an organization 
that concentrates on just one type of 
product can bring more skill and more 
experience to the manufacture of that 
product, more efficiency and adapta- 
tion of equipment to its production, 
and more ultimate economy of cost! 


And this is by far the most important, 
because without a background of “back 
of the counter” knowledge and sub- 
stantial advertising and merchandising 
experience, a display is just so much 
inert ink and paper. It’s what is back 
of a display that moves merchandise 
and makes sales—and not even the best 
of lithography and the finest of art 
work can compensate for a lack of 
merchandising thought! 

And to all of these questions, this or- 
ganization can emphatically answer— 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Offices and 
Lithographic Plant 


511-519 East 72nd Street 
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MEETING THE TRIALS 


OF MONTHS AND MILES Goodyear Triumphs Again! 


with the new-type All-Weather Tread 
—especially designed for 
balloon tires 


For the first time, you are now able to buy a balloon tire _service—picked it finally from eighty separate and individ- 
with ‘a tread as clearly superior to any other tread asthe ual designs as outranking them all. 
eamaneue ee Smooth and quietranning, it will help, you to safer 

longer, more dependable balloon tire performance than 
you have heretofore been able to enjoy. 


It complements perfectly the celebrated Goodyear cord 
fabric, SUPERTWIST, now used in all Goodyear tires. 


THE STANDARD 


Ie is the new Goodyecr balloon tire with the NEW-TYPE 
All-Weather Tread! 


The first big advantage you will get from this new tread 
is traction—safe, sure-footed, skidless travel under all 
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conditions. The superiority of SUPERTWIST is in its greater elastic- 
Day and night th the winding d el “s = 
+ . Moni on over the toads iged, di 4 4 a.cubber band. This flexibility is inherent 
after month . . not only of the General Motors The Raped Genk aaeanhes “ee 


when weather favors, but 
through sleet and slush 
and muck and mire . . 
through blinding snow and 
bitter’ cold, icy stretches, 
jagged ruts, deep drifts . . 


Oldsmobile speeds on and 


Proving Grounds . 

Proving the true value and 
full worth of each new fea- 
ture and improvement . . 
Meeting . . surmounting . . 
in advance . . the trials of 
months and miles! 


The Christian Science Monitor 


the tread’s center seize, grip and hang-on. 


The second big advantage is long, slow, even tread wear, 
as opposed to the “cupping” and “pot holes” until now 
characteristic of wear in balloons. 


This is accomplished by heavy circumferential ribs at the 
point of greatest bearing, and by a flatter tread profile 
giving broader road contact. 


Goodyear tested this tread under the hardest kind of 


and is not dependent upon latex, gum or filler of any kind. 


The NEW-TYPE All-Weather balloon tread and the 
SUPERTWIST balloon casing represent the greatest tire 
combination yet offered to the public. 


Once more, then, as so many times in the past, Goodyear 
now advances the tire best suited to the needs and con- 
ditions of motoring, and demonstrates again why more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Available now at your Goodyear Dealer’s—and backed up by a dealer service that is pledged 
“to provide facilities so that users will get all the inbuilt Goodyear 


value out.” 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Advertising Offices in Boston, New York, London, Paris, Florence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland (Oregon) 
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@ year, in advance. 


Subscription price $4.00 
act of March 3, 1879. 


Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 
CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED . 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 


This Issue at a Glance 


SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 7,200 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 


of construction materials yearly. For | 


their own use they buy— 


CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


GDAY REGORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: | 


Machinery and Equipment 


a err. $25,000,000 
CO er ae ress we ei 40,000,000 
oe ates enter arerbuelsia Soyo In te 6,500,000 
aa eee Te ee 4,500,000 
Electric Power........... 5,500,000 
OMAN carina ts Sia aati’ ol ohn ae fig Kee 5,000,000 
Kiln Materials........... 20,000,000 
Other Materials.......... 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 


INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 


silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 

BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


407 S. Dearborn Street 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


BRICK 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING : 
The after-the-war slump found the 
Stone Straw Company, makers of artificial 
straws, with sales declining alarmingly 
and idle machinery running costs up at a 
rapid rate. It seemed that the sale of 
straws must be expected to follow closely 
the sales of soda fountain equipment, and 
at that time the company could not see 
any way to create new markets. The 
company had no salesmen of its own, and 
no contact with the retail trade except 
through distributors. How advertising 
solved the problem of rebuilding sales, 
and what it has done for the Stone straw 
business, is told on page 693. 


Roy W. Johnson enters into a frank 
discussion of the perceptible shrinking in 
the advertiser's dollar, and points out 
that this is due to a large extent to the 
public’s shaken confidence in advertising 
as a result of having been humbugged by 
exaggerated claims and bitten by the deli- 
cately untruthful copy of a great many 
supposed -to-be-reputable manufacturers. 
He proposes an “Audit Bureau of Adver- 
tisers” and tells what he thinks such an 
organization could accomplish to head off 
ultimate disaster for advertising as a 
force in American business. Page 695. 


How the Hawaii Tourist Bureau has 
built up the number of visitors to the 
Islands from 7,000 to 15,000 in seven 
years, is described on page 701. The 
Hawaiian territorial legislature has voted 
to increase the appropriation for advertis- 
ing this year. 

EXPORT 

Another SALES MANAGEMENT reader was 
aroused over the article in Harper's 
magazine by Jesse Rainsford Sprague on 
“The Go-Getter Abroad.” He writes a 
protest. Page 717. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 
W. E. Clow, vice president, James B. 
Clow & Sons, tells how his company seeks 
to develop the initiative and thinking 
power of their salesmen by giving them 
a practically free rein in their territories. 
“We Don’t Believe in Making Our Men 

Do the Goosestep.” Page 709. 


MANAGEMENT 
Arthur W.  Loasby, president, the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
tells, in the leading article on page 691, 
what the banker wants to know about 
sales policies when a company is seeking 
financial aid. 


MARKETS 
Current market conditions in forty 
cities are reviewed in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S quarterly market review on “Bright 
Spots on Business.” Page 756. 
News 
Current sales and advertising activities 
in three markets are reviewed in this 


AGEMENT, 


M A N 


issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. What’s do- 
ing in Denver is summarized on page 713, 
“Sales Drives in New York Show Gain 
Over Last Year” is the title of the article 
covering the nation’s biggest market, page 
718. Kansas City sales activities are re- 
ported on page 746. “Johns-Manville to 
Invade San Francisco and Oakland Ter- 
ritory” gives a panoramic view of busi- 
ness conditions on the western coast, and 
outlines current campaigns on asbestos 
shingles, iceless refrigerators, electric ap- 
pliances and other products, in the far 
western markets. Del Monte has curtailed 
schedules as a result of carry-over packs, 
and the oil companies are indulging in 
some warfare. Page 705. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The eighth of the series of articles by 
Charles W. Hoyt on “The New Scientific 
Sales Management” appears on page 734. 
“Superstition vs. System in the Selection 
of Salesmen.” 


E. S. Sanger tells how to build up semi- 
mechanical aids in the sales department. 
Page 725. 


SALES Poticy 


The Arcade Hardware Company, a 
neighborhood retail store in Detroit, has 
taken a goodly measure of builders’ hard- 
ware business away from jobbers and 
other competitors for this type of busi- 
ness, by a well-developed sales plan and 
service system. Details are given on 
page 731. 


The sales plan behind the big increase 
in Endicott Johnson shoe sales is described 
on page 699. Through this plan the com- 
pany has enlisted the support of many of 
the foremost department stores in the 
country. 

Two hundred and fifty concerns con- 
tribute to a discussion of the trade-in 
problem. Policies now in use are sum- 
marized and discussed on page 702. Lead- 
ing concerns are more and more reluctant 
to regard trade-ins as an inevitable drain 
on profits, and they are forming more 
constructive policies toward gaining con- 
trol over trade-in operations. 


SALESMANSHIP 


H. A. Hall, a salesman for the Stover 
Company, Chicago distributors of Frigid- 
aire, in his first year selling refrigeration, 
has set up an enviable record in his ter- 
ritory. Sales tactics employed by Mr. Hall 
are discussed in an article on page 69. 


Tue Next Issue 
Last year the dealers handling the line 
of the Hartmann Trunk Company, volun- 
tarily spent $250,000 out of their ow" 
pockets to advertise this one product 1!" 
their local newspapers. The plan tf 
sponsible for this willingness to advert 
is described in an article in the April 3 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
APRN 2» . 1 FF? 
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Metropolitan 
Market 


And _ its 
radius. 


Per capita 


Has 7,543 


Washington, D. C. 


twenty-mile 


160,000 homes 

697,000 population. 

145,000 automobiles 
owned and operated. 


wealth of 


$3,879.00. 


persons per 


square mile of area. 


This 
market” 


goods well 
in The 


ton Herald 


“metropolitan 


buys good 
advertised 


Washington 
Times, The Washing- 
ton Herald and The 
Big Sunday Washing- 


The 


The Times 
is 106,649 


(A. B. C.) 


combined 
net paid circulation of 


daily 


and Herald 
(A. B. C.) 


and the Sunday Her- 
ald 120,049 net paid 


Keach this 


‘“‘metropol- 


itan market” through 
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At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Colonial Works, Incorpo- 
rated, of Brooklyn, New York, CHARLES 
W. GnriFFIN, formerly treasurer, was 
elected president, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of the former presi- 
dent, WILLIAM H. WHITNEY, JR. CHARLES 
T. Corsy was elected treasurer to fill the 
resulting vacancy in that office. 


MacDonald - Ramsdell - Wood, Incorpo- 
rated, announce the resignation of ARTHUR 
W. RAMSDELL as vice president. 


Joun S. Roney, formerly with the 
Cleveland office of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined the Reincke-Ellis 
Company as vice president. 


John Ring, Jr., Advertising Company 
has appointed J. WALTER GOLDSTEIN vice 
president. Mr. Goldstein has been with 
the company for four years. 


R. E. HuTcuHInson has resigned as vice 
president of Mason Warner Company, to 
join the staff of The Geyer Company. 


Louis J. GOLDMAN, formerly vice presi- 
dent of The Spafford Company, is now 
vice president of Picard, Bradner and 
Brown, Incorporated. 


The Rotarian magazine of Chicago an- 
nounces the appointment of Rosert P. 
SMITH of Cleveland, Ohio, as representa- 
tive for Ohio, Indiana and lower Mich- 
igan, with the exception of Detroit. 


GERALD K. RUDULPH has resigned as 
publicity manager of Fox Film Corpora- 
tion to become editor of Motion Picture 
magazine, published by Motion Picture 
Publications, Incorporated. Mr. Rudulph 
was formerly editor of the Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer. 


Harry A. May, secretary and _ sales 
director for The Todd Company of 
Rochester, New York, has resigned to go 
into business for himself. Mr. May has 
been with The Todd Company since 1915 
and was promoted to general sales and 
advertising director in 1923. The Todd 
Company announces the appointment of 
Frep H. Boom as general sales manager. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Herserr R. 
SCHAEFFER as general manager of the 
New York office. Before his promotion, 
Mr. Schaeffer was manager of production 
and merchandising. 


Lester B, SMITH, former sales manager 
of the Broadway Subway and Home Bor- 
oughs Car Advertising Agency, and re- 
cently with the national department of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Automatic Movie Display Corpora- 
tion. 


Guy C. SMITH, advertising manager of 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, has been 
elected vice president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, to succeed T. F. 
Drisco.L, of Armour and Company, who 
resigned a short time ago. 


STANLEY E. BALDWIN, advertising man- 
ager of the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, has been elected a director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent resigna- 
tion of W. W. WHEELER of the Pompeian 
Company. 


Mark S. STANBRO, formerly of the 
Beaver Products Company, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The Todd 
Company, to succeed Davin R. OssorNe, 
who resigned to become director of sales 
training for the Studebaker Corporation of 
America. 


McLain-Simpers Organization announce 
the appointment of ErNest JouN, former 
advertising manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, as a member of its 
staff. 


The American Druggist of New York 
City has been purchased by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. The first issue under the 
new ownership will be issued in July. 
The personnel is as follows: editor, 
Murray Breese, formerly managing 
editor, Topics Publications; managing 
editor, HERBERT R. MAyes, formerly 
editor trade division, Western Newspaper 
Union; advertising manager, J. G 
CRrREAVER; New England _ representative, 
KENNETH B. Hurp; and RICHARD A. 
HOEFER, western representative. 
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NuMBER EIGHT 


What a Banker Wants to Know About 
Your Sales Policies 


ALIS methods and 
S policies, of them- 

selves, will not get 
you anywhere with your 
banker, even if they rate 
100 per cent by every 
test. But poorly con- 
ceived policies, economi- 
cally wrong methods, or 
selling plans that reveal a lack of 
appreciation of the high ethical 
plane of modern business prac- 
tice, will most assuredly get you 
in wrong with your banker. In 
other words, sales methods and 
policies are not a basis of credit, 
but they are an important part of 
the complete picture that the 
banker wants to see before he 
grants a new or extended credit 
line. 


The Banker and Profits 


HE banker views sales poli- 

cies with a more keenly ap- 
praising eye today than ever be- 
fore, for several reasons. 

Ten years ago he was content 
to make a loan on the basis of 
an “asset good” position as re- 
vealed by a far from complete 
statement of the borrower’s con- 
dition, along with his general 
knowledge, checked by some in- 
(uiry, as to the borrower’s stand- 
ing in the business community. 


But that was before 1921—a 
long time before as measured by 
experience. The acute depres- 
sion of that year, with its buyers’ 
strike and deflation of prices all 
along the line, caught many con- 
cerns with large inventories of 


By ARTHUR W. 


President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


A Review of the More Important 
Points Where Marketing Methods May 
Help to Win or Lose Financial Support 


Arthur W. Loasby 


raw materials and finished and 
semi-finished goods which were 
being pretty generally carried on 
bank loans. This over-bought 
condition was too widespread to 
permit of forced liquidation. 
Bankers had to see the thing 
through; so they shouldered 
business cares and acquired a 
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never-to-be-forgotten 
knowledge of all the ins 
and outs of management. 

This hard-won busi- 
ness education has 
taught the banker to 
seek more facts about 
everything in connec- 
tion with concerns he 
finances. Not only does he look 
into sales policies, but he seeks 
full information on all other poli- 
cies and methods that have a 
direct bearing on profits. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
_oom reason for the bank- 


er’s great interest in sales 
policies lies in a much-discussed 
modern business tendency. Hand- 
to-mouth buying is in large part 
an outcome of the banker’s closer 
cooperation with management in 
relieving the distress resulting 
from unrestrained buying which 
preceded the collapse of 1921; it 
is the banker’s contribution to 
business. And it is the banker’s 
safeguard against declining com- 
modity prices. Hand-to-mouth 
buying takes the largest possible 
advantage of the nation’s produc- 
tion and transportation facilities, ’ 
permits big volume on a narrow 
profit margin and reduces inven- 
tory risks to the minimum. This 
new method of doing business is 
closely geared to sales, and to be 
sure of its continued functioning 
the banker is keeping closer tab 
on sales methods and policies. 
I do not want to give the im- 
pression, however, that bankers 
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sit in on sales conferences and 
keep informed down to the last 
detail as to what is going on in 
that department. The banker 
gets his first view of the condi- 
tion of a borrower, just as he 
always did, through the financial 
statement; but nowadays he is 
more often inclined to go back of 
that statement and check up on 
the facts it presents—not that he 
questions the honest intentions of 
the concern making the state- 
ment, but because he wants to be 
sure that everything that goes 
into the making of the statement 
has been properly considered. 
Business men in the last few 
years have been meeting the 
banker more than half way in his 
quest for facts and are now often 
able to present more data from 
month to month than were avail- 
able ten years ago at the end of 
a twelve-month. 

Looking through the balance 
sheet and the income statement— 
pretty clear windows to inside 
conditions—the banker may find 
some indication that sales are 
not going as they should. In such 
cases he sees the evidences of a 
maladjustment in the financial 
results, even before he goes back 
of the statement to get at causes. 
Such evidences are, perhaps, most 
often found in such balance sheet 
items as inventories and receiv- 
ables, but if the cause lies in 
some fundamental mismanage- 
ment they also appear in the in- 
come statement—profits fall off. 


When Inventories Pile Up 


HAT a banker wants to 

know about sales methods 
and policies and how he gets at 
the facts is best revealed by inci- 
dents. For instance, the financial 
statements of a company engaged 
in the manufacture of canned 
goods revealed a gradual piling 
up of inventories of the finished 
product at a time of the year 
when distribution should have 
been rapid. An extension of the 
credit line was requested. In- 
vestigation showed that the sales 
outlet was through jobbers in a 
section of the country where the 
grocery jobbing business has 
been hard hit by the rapid forma- 
tion of chains of stores and 
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combinations ofindependent stores 
for the purpose of buying direct 
from the factory. The situation 
was none too good for the can- 
ner. But investigation also re- 
vealed that the sales manager 
was fully alive to the situation 
and was taking aggressive steps 
to meet it; he was sending his 
salesmen direct to retailers and 
the new method was producing 
satisfactory orders which were 
being filled through the jobbers. 
The selling department was so 
convincingly on its toes that the 
bank decided to go along with 
the account. 


Watching Selling Terms 


N another instance the trouble 

was revealed by receivables 
and by persistent red ink. In- 
vestigation showed that the con- 
cern, a large importer, was mak- 
ing the mistake of buying on very 
short terms and selling on long 
and liberal terms. Analysis of 
its receivables indicated that too 
large a proportion of them were 
notes representing overdue ac- 
counts. It was difficult for the 
sales department of this concern 
to make the change to terms less 
favorable to its long-established 
clientele, but it was done—for the 
banker insisted and there was no 
other way out—and now the in- 
come statement is showing black 
ink figures. 

An excessive inventory peak in 
March of every year directed the 
banker’s eye to a source of un- 
necessary expense in the case of 
a manufacturer. This company 
habitually geared its plant opera- 
tions so that its goods were all 
finished early in the year, al- 
though deliveries did not begin 
till October. By leveling down 
productive operations it was 
possible to run the business 
with considerably less borrowed 
money. But there are cases 
where this situation is difficult to 
overcome. Straw hat manufac- 
turers, for instance, must pay for 
imported materials and make up 
their goods in advance; yet the 
business is so decidedly seasonal 
that all sales. are on a basis of 
May 1 dating, with terms thirty 
days from statement. The cloth- 
ing industry has two distinct 
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datings during the year and must 
meet the same problem of peak 
inventories. 


The banker watches inventories 
closely, and he likes to have at 
least two statements yearly, one 
at the peak time and one at the 
close of the selling season. If 
anything is wrong with sales it 
shows up in_ inventories as 
quickly as anywhere, and if ineff- 
cient selling methods are not 
mended to keep inventories 
within bounds the banker may 
refuse to go along further with 
such a borrower. A lump-sum 
statement of receivables no longer 
satisfies the banker; he wants to 
know the proportion of notes, 
whether the notes represent over- 
due accounts, and he may even 
pursue his investigation right 
through to the standing of the 
debtors. This means that he 
watches selling terms, for they 
have the closest relation to the 
healthy or unhealthy proportion 
of receivables to working capital. 


The Big Customer Risk 


HE incidents recounted were 

brought to light through 
the banker’s study of financial 
statements. But some conditions 
are revealed only by investiga- 
tion. For instance, the statement 
of a manufacturer of electrical 
apparatus showed everything to 
be shipshape, but a credit in- 
vestigator was quite frankly told 
by the sales manager that by far 
the largest customer was a big 
and thoroughly reliable concern 
purchasing the manufacturer's 
principal product on a contract 
having but two years to run. 
This contract might or might not 
be renewed in as large volume 
and on terms as favorable as 
those in effect. In such a case 
the banker would have to be duly 
cautious, for it was doubtful if an 
outlet’ could be found for the 
product elsewhere when the needs 
of the big buyer were filled. 

A case that looks similar at 
first glance is that of a manufac- 
turer of automobile bodies. The 
entire product of this manufac- 
turer is taken by one car maker 
on a working agreement that 1s 
perfectly satisfactory from all 
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Advertising Finds New Markets For 
a Thirty-Year-Old Product 


of manufacturing ar- 

tificial soda straws, 
or julep straws as they 
were then called, out of 
paper, was begun by 
M. C. Stone, inventor of 
the artificial straw. 


During the first month 
of that year sales of 
paper straws reached 
the grand total of 50,000 and each 
of those 50,000 straws was made 
by hand. In 1926 patented ma- 
chinery planned and built for the 
company’s exclusive use produced 
more than 50,000 straws every 
three minutes of every working 
day. The growth of the business 
since 1893 reads like a fairy tale 
and yet when one looks behind 
the scenes one finds that magic 
wands have had nothing at all to 
do with the transformation. 


iF 1893 the business 


It has been a case of constant 
mechanical development, con- 
stantly expanding markets and 
finally the application of the force 
of well-planned advertising. 

The early days of the paper 
straw business in America were 
very much like the early days of 
most American businesses—days 
of struggle in an effort to make 
an apathetic public take kindly to 
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Stone Straw Company Proves It Does 

Not Always Take a Barrel of Money 

to Make a Success of Advertising Even 
the ‘“Unadvertisable’’ Product 


By . 


Baltimore, Maryland 


a new product, for in those days 
the natural rye straw was in use 
everywhere. It is a matter of 
history that the artificial straws 
first made by M. C. Stone were 
personally introduced by him into 
establishments where _ straws 
were then commonly used. 


It was not until the advent of 
the soda fountain as an American 
institution that the soda straw 
business gave any indication of 
large expansion. From that time 
until America’s entry into the 
war the sales curve of the busi- 


That the marked increase in sales in 
Stone’s straws is not merely a reflec- 
tion of the increasing demand for soft 
drinks, but actually represents new- 
found markets, is clearly evident from 
a study of these charts. Sales of 
straws by cases during the last six 
years are out of all proportion to the 
production of carbonic acid gas and 
metal crowns, two reliable indexes for 
soft drink consumption. 
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Vice President, The Green & Van Sant Company, 


ness followed very 
closely upon the heels of 
sales in the field of soda 
fountain equipment. 
When America entered 
the war and simultan- 
eously established train- 
ing camps and army can- 
tonments throughout 
the country there imme- 
diately sprang up a tre- 
mendous demand for greatly in- 
creased quantities of soda straws 
through rulings that no glasses 
were to be used. The adop- 
tion of standards of hygiene 
more nearly assumed national 


proportions during the war than 
at any other time in our country’s 
development, and it is significant 
that the use of paper straws in 
the serving of drinks should 
have been one of the sanitary re- 
quirements of the United States 
Army. 

New machinery had to be built; 
and day after day it was kept 
busy turning out millions of 
paper straws for as many thirsty 
Americans. Then came the ar- 
mistice, and two years later indi- 
cations seemed to point to Amer- 
ica’s having completely satisfied 
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With the development 
of a demand for straws 
for home consumption, 
the company packaged 
the straws and mer- 
chandised them through 
a display. 


her war-time craving for liquid 
refreshments. 

Sales fell off—not gradually but 
precipitously. A sales curve that 
had been mounting steadily for 
nearly thirty years took a sudden 
nose dive. Machinery that had 
been built and installed to take 
care of war-time demand was 
now idle for the first time; and 
idle machinery sends costs up 
and profits down. 

It was not until 1921 that ad- 
vertising was first thought of as 
a likely remedy. I recall vividly 
my visit with the company’s off- 
cials at Washington when adver- 
tising was discussed: for the first 
time, and I must confess that 
when I left Washington to go 
back to Baltimore that after- 
noon, I did not quite see how ad- 
vertising could turn the trick. 


The First Campaign 


The product itself bore no 
designating name or mark of any 
kind due to the fact that printing 
or marking of the straw might 
have had a tendency to make it 
less sanitary even to an almost 
insignificant degree. It was 
packed in round cartons of 500 
straws each, these cartons being 
sold to the wholesale trade, who 
in turn sold them to retail drug- 
gists and confectioners. They in 
turn dispensed them with the 
drinks they sold at their fountains. 

The company had no sales 
organization of its own but 
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depended largely upon 
national distributing 
organizations for a 
large percentage of its 
business. As a com- 
pany it had no direct 
contact with the retail 
trade. For a while it 
looked as though I 
had stumbled across 
one of those “unad- 
vertisable” products 
of which I had fre- 
quently heard. 

After some discus- 
sion, it was agreed 
that the principal 
thing advertising 
could do for the Stone 
Straw Company was 
to increase the general 
consumption of straws 
by inducing more people to use 
straws in the already established 
manner, and to increase the sale 
of straws by uncovering and de- 
veloping new markets. 

A campaign was planned for 
the first year, its keynote being 
“The Best Drink Tastes Better 
Through A Straw.” The first ad- 
vertising appeared in the form of 
a single column (one of a series 
of thirteen) in a national weekly 
issued in April, 1921, the middle 
of the company’s fiscal year. 

The downward trend in sales 
continued during the remainder 
of 1921; but the advertising con- 
tinued; in fact, the appropriation 
was slightly increased in 1922, 
and it was during that year that 
the effect of the advertising 
began to manifest itself in the 
sales report. 

Sales in 1922 were 96 per cent 
greater than 1921. In 1923 sales 
were two-and-one-half times 
those of 1921, and by the end of 
1926 sales had increased to three- 
and-one-fifth times the 1921 vol- 
ume. In other words, six years of 
steady advertising had developed 
the business three times as 
rapidly as twenty-eight years 
without advertising. 

A careful study of the com- 
pany’s business since it started 
advertising in 1921 brings to light 
a number of interesting points 
for the careful consideration of 
advertising men and sales execu- 
tives. 


MANAGEMENT, 


In the first place, the company 
adopted advertising as a policy 
because it believed that advertis- 
ing persisted in year after year 
would ultimately expand its mar- 
ket far beyond the point that 
would otherwise be reached, and 
that such expansion would result 
in production and sales efficien- 
cies of inestimable value. 

The original policy was ad- 
hered to with the exception of a 
few months in 1926. The com- 
pany believes in concentrating its 
advertising efforts and has dem- 
onstrated the soundness of doing 
an adequate job of advertising in 
one or two publications before 
branching out to a large general 
list. 

Two new markets for Stone's 
straws have been developed as a 
result of the company’s advertis- 
ing. One is the school milk mar- 
ket through which well over a 
million straws a day are con- 
sumed; another is the home mar- 
ket which is expanding steadily 
year after year. 


Developing Home Demand 


Each year since the Stone 
Straw Company has been adver- 
tising to the consumer it has re- 
ceived a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of entirely unsolicited letters 
from mothers, teachers, doctors, 
the world over, to the effect that 
sickly, anaemic children who 
could not be forced to drink milk 
in the ordinary way actually look 
forward with anticipation to 
drinking it through a straw. 

Physicians throughout the 
country are prescribing the use of 
Stone’s straws to patients suffer- 
ing from various forms of diges- 
tive ailments and for the use of 
children with finicky appetites. 
Many druggists are voluntarily 
delivering Stone’s straws with 
prescriptions which contain medi- 
cine objectionable to the taste or 
injurious to the teeth. 

It was not long after the Stone 
Straw Company began its na 
tional advertising that a notice 
able demand was felt for straws 
to be used in the home. Their 
national advertising was carrying 
into the homes of America the 
message that “The Best Drink 
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Suggests Plan to Eliminate Fakery 
In Advertising 


Offers Suggestion For Setting Up An 
Audit Bureau to Rid Advertising of 


direct mail through the 
local dealers. Westing- 
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to any single medium or group 
of mediums. It applies pretty 
generally to every medium 
that reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer, rmewspapers, magazines, 
farm papers, outdoor advertising, 
direct-mail, and so _ following. 
There is no occasion for any spe- 
cial interest to adopt a “holier 
than thou” attitude in this con- 
nection. It is the shrinkage of 
the advertising dollar that con- 
cerns us; not that of the dollar 
that is invested in any special or 
particular direction. 

And this shrinkage is not due 
to any abnormal increase in rates 
for space, or in the cost of pro- 
duction. Space, by and large, 
probably costs less per thousand 
readers rather than more, and 
production costs have not in- 
creased out of proportion to the 
general increase in commodity 
prices. The cold fact is, whether we 
enjoy it or not, that the public re- 
sponsiveness to advertising is seri- 
ously diminishing, and it is be- 
coming progressively and rapidly 
more difficult to gain attention 
and to win confidence. 


Is the Public Getting Deaf? 


T is time, I think, for the busi- 

ness community to face this 
situation squarely and discuss it 
frankly and soberly, in place of 
shoving it off into some obscure 
corner with the family skeleton, 
or fabricating some delightfully 
tenuous alibi. If the public’s 
consciousness of advertising is ap- 
proaching that of a man working 
in a_ boiler-shop who becomes 
oblivious of the din that  sur- 
rounds him, there is nothing to 
be gained by shoving one’s head 
into the desert sand and waving a 
set of plumy tail feathers in 
glorification of advertising in the 
abstract. 

If the present trend continues 
to the point where advertising 
ceases to pay, what then? It is 
traveling in that direction rather 
more rapidly than is altogether 
comfortable. The keen-edged tool 
that has been of such inestimable 
value to the sales executive is 
growing dull. Would it not be 
as well to take stock of the situa- 
tion far enough in advance to 
apply a possible remedy, even 
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though it may be necessary to of- 
fend somebody’s delicate sensibil- 
ities in the process? 

It is the common practice 
among advertising men to lay the 
blame for the situation upon com- 
petition, when it becomes neces- 
sary to discuss it with clients or 
prospects. The advertiser in these 
days, they say, must not only 
compete with an increased volume 
of advertising itself, but also and 
in particular with the automobile, 
the radio; the motion picture, and 
so on. If it costs more to make 
an impression today, that is only 
natural in view of the new inter- 
ests that are absorbing so large a 
share of the public attention. 


When Confidence Totters 


HAT theory has the merit of 

plausibility and a consider- 
able amount of truth), and it is 
also convenient, since the only 
obvious remedy is more and big- 
ger advertisements. That is, how- 
ever, a remedy that must ulti- 
mately result in intensifying the 
disease that it is intended to cure, 
by increasing the volume of com- 
petition. More and bigger ad- 
vertisements can scarcely be re- 
garded as a panacea, even if we 
assume that the competition 
theory is entirely adequate as an 
explanation. 

The competition theory un- 
doubtedly will account for a cer- 
tain falling off in the attention 
that the public gives to advertis- 
ing, but it does not reach or touch 
the far more important element 
in the situation, which is the 
marked decrease in the public’s 
confidence in advertising. That is 
the real meat in the cocoanut. 
The advertiser in these days must 
not only win the attention of the 
consumer in competition with 
other appeals, but he must in ad- 
dition overcome the doubts and 
fears and prejudices that have 
been planted in the consumer’s 
mind with respect to advertising 
in general by the fifty-seven or 
more varieties of false pretense. 

Fraudulent advertising is gen- 
erally represented as having 
passed into limbo immediately fol- 
lowing the adoption of the “Truth 
in Advertising” shield by the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
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World. Actually, I think that the 
volume of false and fraudulent 
appeals that are reaching the pub- 
lic today is many times as great 
as it ever was in the palmiest 
days of the patent medicine era, 
The confidence of the public in 
advertising is being assailed and 
abused at a rate that was never 
even approached, much less 
achieved, twenty years ago. 


Highly rated concerns, that are 
proud of their reputation jor dig- 
nity and integrity, are doing this. 
Millions of dollars are being spent 
to testify to the manufacturer's 
faith in the gullibility of the pub- 
lic, and to proclaim his supreme 
contempt for its intelligence. 
Promises are affirmed that if 
taken at face value can lead only 
to bitter disappointment, claims 
are made that cannot possibly be 
carried into effect, representations 
are set forth that are incredible to 
a decent intelligence upon their 
face. 


The Sucker Baiters Multiply 
DVERTISING, in an increas- 


ing degree, is becoming a 
process for baiting, bamboozling 
and pulling the wool over the 
eyes of a public whose patience 
is assumed to be as inexhaustible 
as its stupidity. In the old days 
the sucker baiters were very defi- 
nitely in a minority, but nowadays 
they are threatening to become 
the most prominent features of 
the advertising landscape. Not 
only are they more numerous; 
they are much more respectable, 
and infinitely more subtle. To an 
ever increasing degree they are 
using their own prestige to break 
down and destroy the credibility 
of advertising generally, and the 
confidence of the public in its de- 
pendability. 

For examples of this you need 
only turn to the pages of any 
popular magazine, the columns 0! 
any newspaper, or the morning 
mail on your desk at home or 
the office. Take off your rose 
tinted spectacles, if you can, and 
examine the stuff from the stand- 
point of the wayfaring man 
who, though in some respects @ 
fool, is never quite a congenital 
idiot. Here, for example, is the 


(Continued on page 722) 
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H. A. Hall, Chicago salesman for Frigidaire, had 

the distinction of making the national honor sales- 

men’s club during the first nine months of his 

association with the company. This year he will 
make it in less than six months. 


The Prospect Who Says “I’m Not 
Ready To Buy” 


“audience” any sales 

executives who, in 
the face of tightening 
competition, have come 
to the point where they 
are frankly asking them- 
selves whether or not 
they should _ sacrifice 
something in the quality 
of their product so that they may 
under-quote their more serious 
competitors, I offer, by way of 
tncouragement for sticking to the 
ranks of quality, this story of the 
achievement of a single salesman. 
\ salesman, moreover, who sells 
hot only a high-priced product, 
but the one which represents 
America’s infant industry ; iceless 
refrigeration. 


[’ THERE are in this 


Just a year ago last month, H. 
A. Hall joined the sales force of 
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—and Other Salesmanship Problems nd _ this 

as Solved by a Salesman Who Hung 

Up a Record in Chicago During Hts 
First Year Selling Frigtdatres 


By A. R. HAHN 


the Stover Company, Chicago dis- 
tributors for Frigidaire systems. 
3efore he became a salesman for 
Frigidaire, Mr. Hall had, as he 
himself puts it, “scarcely ever 
seen the inside of an ice box.” 
And yet, in this line, where it 
takes the average salesman six 
months to a year and a half even 
to get a good start, Mr. Hall suc- 
ceeded in making the Frigidaire 
honor salesmen’s club within the 
nine months he worked last year. 
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business is 
strictly residence and 
small apartment house 
business; he works in 
the Beverly Hills subur- 
ban district on Chicago’s 
far South Side. 

When I asked him 
how he did it, he said, 
“Well, I try to make 
every sale right when I make 
it.” And that principle has, un- 
doubtedly, been one of the big 
factors in his success. Mr. Hall 
rang door bells for the first three 
months of his work in his terri- 
tory ; since that time he has never 
had to resort to cold canvass, for 
he has had all the leads he could 
possibly work on furnished to 
him by satisfied customers he has 
sold. 


One of the outstanding features 
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“There are three reasons for Hall’s success in selling,” says an execu- 

tive of the company. “Knowledge of his product, a large amount of 

natural enthusiasm, and plenty of hard work—and the greatest of 
these is hard work.” 


of Mr. Hall’s work in selling is 
this: he feels no sense of apology 
for the fact that he is selling 
something which is priced in units 
ranging from $250 to $700, or that 
his particular product is higher 
priced than the product of many 
of his competitors. Neither has 
he anything of the apologetic at- 
titude toward selling as a_ busi- 
ness. He looks upon his work as 
a service and sells it as a service. 
He takes it for granted that every 
home owner is interested in re- 
frigeration, and he often com- 
mands attention solely as a reflec- 
tion of this attitude. 


He Wanted a Discount 


One of the best examples of 
Mr. Hall’s method of working is 
illustrated in a sale he made to 
the manager of operations of a 
very large Chicago company who 
was building a new home. It 
happened that this was one of the 
few times Mr. Hall called on a 
buyer without knowing his busi- 
ness connection to begin with. 

“On my first call,’ he said, “I 
saw that he was the skeptical 
tvpe of buyer. I told him my 
complete story and employed a 
variety of tactics to get him 
warmed up to the closing point. 
3ut he balked at the price when 
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I told him we gave no discounts. 
He felt as though he were en- 
titled to a discount, and he kept 
reminding me that a machine sold 
by one of our competitors was 
priced $35 cheaper. 


The Wary Buyer 


“T made half a dozen calls with- 
out succeeding in selling him. 
Then one day I received a tele- 
phone call from the office of this 
big company—I still didn’t know 
my prospect had any connection 
with this particular concern since 
there had been no reason, in our 
talks at his home, to inquire, and 
he was not the type of individual 
to vouchsafe the information. 
The purchasing agent told me 
briefly that they were thinking of 
installing electric refrigeration in 
the company cafeteria, and he 
wanted some information on the 
subject. I gave it to him. “He 
seemed favorably impressed and 
after I had figured the price of 
the equipment, which was in the 
neighborhood of $1,100, he said, 
as though it were already an es- 
tablished fact: ‘I suppose we get 
a discount?’ I told him, as tact- 
fully as I could, that we didn’t 
give discounts to anybody. This 
didn’t make such a favorable im- 
pression and after debating the 
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point back and forth for a while 
he asked me to have my sales 
manager verify my stand. Using 
his telephone, I called my sales 
manager, who only confirmed my 
story. The purchasing agent con- 
cluded my call with the half- 
jocular remark, ‘Guess you don’t 
need our business’—but as | 
stepped through his door I ran 
into an old friend of mine and a 
minute’s conversation developed 
the fact that he was the personal 
secretary of my tough prospect, 
who had put his purchasing agent 
up to telephoning me about the 
cafeteria job, just to see if my 
stories hung together! 


Nailing a Tough One 


cee 


Don’t you know,’ my friend 
said to me, ‘that you are dealing 
with one of the most careful 
buyers in this section of the city? 
He’s known far and wide as an 
extremely difficult person to sell 
anything to, much less a five hun- 
dred dollar refrigerator! 

“Shortly after this, the manager 
of operations and his wife came 
into my display room and in his 
fussy, sober way he said he'd de- 
cided to do something about this 
refrigeration business. 

“I’m glad,’ I said, ‘that you've 
decided on Frigidaire.’ 

“‘Oh, but I haven’t!’ he has- 
tened to assure me. And in his 
hand he prominently displayed a 
piece of sales literature from one 
of our competitors. “Do I get a 
discount or don’t I?’, he de 
manded, coming back to the old 
question. ‘Your machine costs $35 
more than Blank’s machine, you 
know.’ 

“I thought it time to call his 
bluff. ‘Mr. ,” I said 
frankly, ‘I have told you the 
whole story of Frigidaire, and if 
I haven’t already shown you why 
my machine is worth $35 more 
than my competitor’s, I can’t do 
it now.’ 

“He bought the Frigidaire. And 
later I saw in his office one whole 
section of a filing cabinet filled 
with iceless refrigeration litera 
ture. He had investigated prac- 
tically every type and make of re- 
frigerator on the market! 
(Continued on page 765) 
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The Plan Behind the Big Increase 
In Endicott Johnson Sales 


OR FORTY years 
fe institution 
known as Endicott 
Johnson has been mak- 
ing and selling shoes— 
“better shoes for less 
money.” Their product 
annually represented 10 
per cent of all the shoes 
made in America, and was dis- 
tributed through thousands of in- 
dependent dealers retailing me- 
dium and low-price shoes. Very 
few of the larger retail outlets 
carried the line. Last December 
the company stopped selling 
merely shoes, and began to sell the 
“Endicott Johnson Proposition.” 
Numerous department stores 
and some of the country’s largest 
retail shoe dealers have since 
taken on the Endicott Johnson 
line and are selling it under the 
brand right across the boards. All 
of them are definitely committed 
to a local advertising tie-in with 
a national campaign, to liberal 
window displays and to other co- 
operative merchandising efforts. 


Sales Show Big Increase 


Although business generally 
and the shoe business in particu- 
lar appear little better than a 
years ago, Endicott Johnson sales 
for the first two months of the 
year registered a 10 per cent ad- 
vance over the figures for the 
same period last year. They are 
presently turning out more shoes 
than ever before in their history, 
including the war years, and with 
a capacity in excess of 130,000 
pairs a day, they were over-sold 
on their Easter numbers. 

Among the important business 
houses which have already been 
sold on the proposition are Gim- 
bel Brothers in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Milwaukee; Kauf- 
man, Baer Company, Pittsburgh; 
Bloomingdale Brothers, New 
York; Boston Shoe Store and 
Cutler Shoe Company, Chi- 
cago; Houghton & Dutton Com- 
pany, Boston; Julius Gutman & 
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By JOHN Jj. 


The Story of a Sales Revival That Pr age roe coat? 
’ ion is a 

Began When Endicott Johnson Offered nationally advertised 

a Proposition as Well as Shoes 


Company, Baltimore; Emporium, 
San Francisco; May Company, 
Los Angeles; Olds, Wortman & 
King, Portland; Davidson Broth- 
ers ; Sioux City ; Pfeiffer Brothers, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Famous- 
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Briefly, the proposi- 


“shoes for the entire 

family,’ guaranteed as 

to style, fit and wearing 

quality, carried on an “in 

stock and in style” basis 

in the company’s ware- 
houses at Endicott, New York, 
Jersey City, and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, with shipment’ within 
twelve hours after receipt of 
order. Day-to-day shipments are 
made if desired. 


SHOF: 


The Endicott Johnson Easter sales drive was said to be the largest 

single merchandising effort in the history of the shoe industry. This 

window display, or a similar display, was shown in practically every city 

in the country during Easter week. Heavy advertising was used in 

national and newspaper media, and many dealers tied in with the 
advertising on their own accounts. 


Barr, St. Louis; Schuessler’s, 
Columbus and Macon, Georgia; 
Guarantee Shoe Company, Birm- 
ingham. 

Numerous other houses of cor- 
responding size and importance 
have been sold in other key cities 
throughout the country, and the 
list grows daily. In practically 
all cases, the full Endicott John- 
son line is carried, and is featured 
prominently in the stores’ local 
advertising, window displays and 
shoe departments. 
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What the company did was to 
step up the quality of its product 
from the standpoint of style, re- 
organize its manufacturing and 
distributing facilities to meet the 
altered buying habits of the pub- 
lic, and provide a program that 
enables dealers to keep their 
stocks down, their sizes filled, to 
concentrate on quick-moving 
numbers, and to be constantly in 
style and in stock for the shoe de- 
mands of the whole family. It is 
a program designed to obtain a 
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rapid turnover, which in the last 
analysis is the secret of profitable 
merchandising. 


The other part of the proposi- 
tion is the advertising. Full-page 
and double-truck advertisements 
appear regularly in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and large space is 
employed in the Sunday news- 
papers of numerous key cities, 
using rotogravure and color sec- 
tions where available. This was 
the basis of the national advertis- 
ing campaign, and it is one of the 
most important features of the 
proposition because substantial 
new dealers are sold with the ex- 
press agreement that papers in 
their cities will be added to the 
schedule providing they tie in 
locally with their own advertising. 


The Advertising Plan 


Ample evidence is already 
available that the larger dealers 
and department stores which 
have taken on the proposition, 
are cooperating with the manu- 
facturer in a whole-hearted way. 
As an instance, a full-page adver- 
tisement was scheduled for one of 
the February numbers of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The 
Thursday it appeared on the 
stands, Gimbel Brothers devoted 
almost a quarter of its page ad- 
vertising in the Philadelphia 
papers to a spread on Endicott 
Johnson shoes. Prominently 
across the top ran the line, “Just 
out in today’s Saturday Evening 
Post,” and just below it was an 
illustration of the Post folded 
open to show the Endicott John- 
son advertisement. 

The magazine advertising con- 
tained illustrations of three pairs 
of shoes, giving stock numbers 
and brief descriptions. The Gim- 
bel ad illustrated the same shoes, 
and quoted stock numbers and 
descriptions, exactly as appeared 
in the Post. The name “Endicott 
Johnson” was run in the same 
size and style of type as was used 
for the Gimbel house name. The 
shoes were described as follows: 


“These famous shoes for men, 
boys and children, are one more 
feature that is attracting new 
notice to Gimbel’s. And they are 
found at Gimbel’s in the city’s 
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fullest range of styles and sizes. 
Here are four smart models 
picked out of a group covering 
every style taste. And as to 
prices — Endicott Johnson shoes 


The Man 
On the Cover 


EORGE F. JOHNSON, 

president, Endicott John- 
son Corporation, whose pic- 
ture adorns the front cover 
this month, is one of the 
leaders of the shoe industry, 
and one of the country’s 
leaders in foresighted policies 
in employee relations. 


He has been one of the 
pioneers in working out profit- 
sharing plans and_ bonuses 
for his workers, and _ has 
established many plans for 
helping employees to reach 
independence and to obtain 
financial security in old age. 
Perhaps few other employers 
are so universally popular 
with their employees as is 
Mr. Johnson. Every year his 
employees hold a “George F.” 
day in his honor, with a 
parade, a show, and general 
gathering of all the em- 
ployees as a testimonial to 
their trust in and loyalty to 
him. 


In this article some of the 
sales policies he has recently 
inaugurated are described in 
detail. The Endicott John- 
son organization employs 
more than 16,000 people and 
in spite of a rather general 
depression in the shoe busi- 
ness as a whole, sales of the 
company are increasing con- 
stantly and are running con- 
siderably ahead of the in- 
dustry. 


are the practical shoes of the na- 
tion.” The advertisement was an 
unusually effective tie-in with a 
national campaign. 


The experience to date of the 
Gimbel Philadelphia store has 
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led them to predict an annual 
business of $100,000 with E-J 
shoes, and they have already 
secured the services of a former 
Endicott Johnson sales executive, 
who is naturally thoroughly 
familiar with the line, to devote 
his entire time to this part of 
their business. The Milwaukee 
store of Gimbel Brothers had 
never been able to sell boys’ 
shoes above $3.45, which some- 
times failed to allow a profit. 
Since taking on the advertised 
line, sold under the brand, they 
have asked and obtained $3.85. 


To appreciate the full signific- 
ance of the cooperation which 
these large department and retail 
shoe stores are giving the manu- 
facturer, it must be understood 
that their policy generally has al- 
ways been to carry parts of sev- 
eral un-branded lines and to em- 
phasize their own store as spon- 
sor for the shoes sold in it, rather 
than the manufacturer. Now 
Julius Gutman & Company of 
Baltimore write that “we have 
been advertising, as you can see 
from the enclosed clipping, and 
have had numerous calls from the 
ads. We are returning to you 
seventy-one pairs of men’s low 
shoes without your name on them. 
We positively must have Endi- 
cott Johnson’s name on every pair 
of your shoes.” 


The Company’s Growth 


Naturally, this new sales pro- 
gram of the Endicott Johnson 
Corporation and the success 
which it has met, didn’t just hap- 
pen, and was not evolved over 
night. From a small plant pro- 
ducing 3,000 pairs of shoes daily, 
the company, concentrating all its 
factories within a five-mile radius 
of Endicott, New York, grew 
gradually to its present stature 
on the fundamental basis of mass 
production — the employees now 
number 17,000. They are well 
paid; many of them own their 
own homes, erected by the com- 
pany and sold at cost; they enjoy 
special social and economic ad- 
vantages provided by the corpora- 
tion, and they participate in the 
profits over and above a limited 
return on the capital investment. 


(Continued on page 7#1) 
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Big Planters Fight Hawaiian Tourist 


AMES D. DOLE, 

president of the 

Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company and one of the 
outstanding national ad- 
yertisers on the Islands, 
almost upset the adver- 
tising apple cart of the 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau 
on March 29. He circu- 
lated a memorandum 
among members of the 
opposition party in the 
territorial senate opposing 
any increase in the budget 
for money to be spent by 
that bureau in advertising 
Hawaii on the mainland. 
This letter was put in 
circulation just as the 
finance committee re- 
ported out a bill recom- 
mending an increase in 
the bureau’s advertising 
appropriation from $100,- 
000 to $200,000, which 
would mean that Hawaii 
would have twice as much 
to spend for advertising 
this year as it had last 
vear. 

Much of the credit for 
the 100 per cent increase 
in tourist business which 
Hawaii has enjoyed dur- 
ing the past five years is 
given to the advertising 
done by the bureau on the 
mainland. Conservative 
estimates put the total value of 
these “invisible” exports at $5,- 
000,000 a year. It has been ascer- 
tamed that the average tourist 
leaves $200 on the island, outside 
of what he pays for transporta- 
tion, and this average will go up 
by the building of better hotels. 

Tourist business has already 
become the islands’ third indus- 
try, surpassed only by the sugar 
and pineapple industries. Far- 
seeing business men on_ the 
islands are very anxious to in- 
crease this tourist business, and 
Governor Farrington has led the 
hght for a policy which would 
plow back a portion of the receipts 
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Battle on Floor 


Some of the scenery the Hawaii Tourist Bureau pro- 
poses to spend $200,000 this year to advertise. Tour- 
ist business now ranks as Hawaii’s third industry. 


from tourist business into adver- 
tising of a sort that will further 
increase the travel. 

But the big planters, forgetful 
of what the government has 
spent to make possible their suc- 
cess, strenuously object to any 
program that will divert taxes to 
building up a business which they 
feel is of “doubtful” value to 
them. And through James D. 
Dole, whose progressiveness and 
business acumen carry great 
weight in the islands, they have 
opened an aggressive campaign 
against any increase in the ap- 
propriation to advertise Hawaii. 
Dole, in a letter circulated among 
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Advertising © 


Increased Appropriation, However, to 
Go Through in Spite. of Their Oppost- 
tion — Legislature Votes Half After 


the legislators and in the 
press, contends that such 
advertising should be 
borne by the steamship 
and hotel companies and 
other direct beneficiaries 
of the tourist business 
because they are in a 
position to pass the ex- 
pense on to the tourist in 
the form of increased 
fares and higher hotel 
rates. He argued against 
the idea of raising ad- 
vertising appropriations 
through general taxation, 
and said it was not fair 
for the government, in 
order to advertise Hawaii, 
to increase the price of a 
ton of sugar. 

Mr. Dole’s opposition, 
while stirring up consid- 
erable discussion and 
creating something of a 
furore among the legis- 
lators — particularly his 
point that the tourists 
should pay for the adver- 
tising—failed to kill the 
measure on the floor and 
it was decided that the 
work of the Hawaii Tour- 
ist Bureau should be con- 
tinued with the help of 
the government. Up to 
the time of going to press, 
however, it was undecided 
whether the appropriation 
should be $125,000, as recom- 
mended by the governor, or 
$200,000, as recommended by the 
finance committee. That it will 
be materially increased over last 
year’s appropriation is certain. 
The initial appropriation made by 
the legislature in 1902 was $1,500. 

There are many commercial 
businesses, to say nothing of com- 
munities, on the mainland of the 
United States, headed up by what 
we like to call “enterprising 
Americans” who still lack the 
courage or the initiative to do 
what these Hawaiians cid twenty- 
two years ago. 


(Continued on page 756) 
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A SURVEY OF CURRENT 


TRAC TICES COVERING 


‘he ‘lrade-In Problem 


conducted among 
two hundred and fifty 
firms by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine covering 


|: AN investigation 


trade-in policies, the first By 


definite trend noticeable 

in the handling of this 
problem by leading companies in 
various lines, is that toward 
standardized scales of allowance 
for trade-in equipment. The policy 
of allowing the salesman to make 
whatever adjustment he sees fit 
has, in the cases of the majority 
of concerns reporting, proved un- 
satisfactory. 

There probably isn’t any con- 
cern that has found a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution to the trade- 
in problem; at least, there isn’t 
any evidence to that effect. But 
there is evidence that the framing 
of a definite set of policies to ap- 
ply on all trade-in deals, and then 
the faithful adherence to them, 
will go a long way toward elimi- 
nating the grief which still seems 
to be accepted by many as the 
inevitable accompaniment to the 
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A Summary of the Main Points of 
Policies Now in Use by Two Hundred 
and Fifty Leading Concerns 


BRUCE 


conduct of a specialty business 
where trade-ins are a_ selling 
factor. 

There is noticeable, however, 
among aggressive and up-to-date 
sales organizations, more and 
more reluctance to regard trade 
ins as an inevitable source of 
drain on profits. A more con- 
structive attitude seems to have 
succeeded the old shut-our-teeth- 
and-bear-it policy. A few con- 
cerns have awakened to the ef- 
ficacy of foregoing that share of 
the trade-in business which is 
procurable only through excessive 
allowances, just as they forego, 
for instance, pushing for straight 
business in markets where the 
selling costs eat up all the profits. 
Running hand in hand with this 
regard for profits is a tendency to 
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look upon the demand 
for an excessive trade-in 
credit more or less as a 
selling objection, and to 
help salesmen work out 
plans for meeting it just 
as they meet other ob- 
jections. 

Karl B. Shinkman, vice presi- 
dent of the York Band Instru- 
ment Company, summarizes this 
attitude in saying, “We approach 
the sale in which a trade-in is in- 
volved with the firmly embedded 
idea that sales are made to show 
profits—and that if any unprofit- 
able sales are going to be made, 
we would prefer to have the other 
fellow make them.” 


R. M. Farmer, assistant sales 
manager, the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, empha- 
sizes the folly of a weak trade-in 
policy when he points out, “As 
soon as an organization supports 
a policy of trading in anything at 
any price simply to get their 
product in, there is only one 
end to that sort of business. 
It is policies based on this 
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“But your competitor offers 
me an allowance of $30 on 
my old machine instead of 
$15, as you offer,” says the 
wary buyer. Several com- 
panes tell in this article 
how they seek to avoid let- 
ting the trade-in feature of 
the deal control a sale. 


conception of the trade-in 
which, according to the 
majority of the best re- 
ports from companies in 
many fields, seem to 
have been most success- 
ful, not in eliminating 
the problem, but at least in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory measure of 
control over trade-in operations. 
_ Another important point which 
is brought out with a consider- 
able degree of emphasis by a 
number of leading sales execu- 
tives is that trade-in objections 
diminish in importance in almost 
a direct ratio to the thoroughness 
with which the salesman sells the 
advantages of the new equipment. 
'“Tt has always been our policy 
to sell the new equipment rather 
than to allow the valuation of the 
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Contributing to This Article: 


F. M. REEDER 


Gen. Sales Manager, The Postage Meter 


Company 


Wiutson A. SMITH 


Vice President, Cribben & Sexton Company 


TF’. A. BuESCHER 


Gen. Mgr., F. A. Buescher Band Instrument 


Company 


GEORGE W. STIEFF 


President, Chas. M. Stieff 


D. J. FirzGEraLp 


Vice President, Free Sewing Machine Company 


E. A. PETERSON 


Victor Adding Machine Company 


The majority of concerns reporting in 

this article declare a standard sched- 

ule of trade-in allowances helps to cut 

down the number of no-profit sales 

where a salesman is tempted to make 
an excessive allowance. 


used material to control the deal,” 
says R. M. Winger, assistant sales 
director of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company. “By do- 
ing this, an excess allowance of- 
fered by somebody else for equip- 
ment that will not produce the 
results that our equipment does, 
does not look attractive to the 
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prospective buyer.” 

The American Multi- 
graph plan for handling 
trade-ins includes a ruling 
that no allowances are 
made for the products of 
other manufacturers to- 
ward the purchase of new 
Multigraph equipment. 
“Tt is true,’ Mr. Winger 
says, “that other manufac- 
turers do trade our stuff 
occasionally — sometimes 
at very high prices, but 
that has not in any way 
affected our policy. 

“We have a sliding scale 
of allowances which is de- 
termined by the age of the 
machine. Excess allow- 
ances cannot be made by 
the field without first 
securing permission from 
the home office, and in no case do 
these excess allowances greatly 
exceed the regular allowance. 
Naturally an excess is not granted 
unless there is some very good 
reason for it. 

“We maintain a Rebuilt Di- 
vision in Chicago and through it 
are able to handle almost any sort 
of a deal for our product. We use 
it as a clearing house for equip- 
ment that is on the market for 
sale. That, of course, is different 
from material that is to be traded 
in for new equipment. Frequently, 
i at 
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we find it is possible to get an op- 
tion on equipment that is for sale 
and in that way, we dispose of it 
before we actually buy it. 

“We do not have a sliding scale 
for the quantity of material 
traded in or the number of units 
in any given deal. The only 
variation in the allowance is con- 
trolled by the age of the equip- 
ment that is traded in.” 

This set of policies is reported 
to operate with considerable sat- 
isfaction. 

In connection with placing the 
emphasis in a trade-in deal, on the 
new equipment rather than to al- 
low the trade-in figure to control 
the sale, M. S. Eylar, vice presi- 
dent of the General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation, brings out 
some interesting points. 


One Trade-in Plan 


“4 E feel,’ he says, “that 

our machines are good 
enough to sell at the prices we 
place on them, and that is what 
we are doing. Over-allowance or 
excessive allowance for old ma- 
chines is simply another name for 
discount, and discount is a word 
which is not in our vocabulary. 


“There is no question but what 
there are a number of concerns in 
the office appliance business which 
allow over-allowances and dis- 
counts to become a plague to 
them, and it is a very easy matter 
for any concern to allow these 
two items to eat up what other- 
wise would be a profit. 

“Our machines are sold upon 
the theory, and the theory actually 
works out in practice, that the 
machines pay for themselves out 
of the payroll savings at least 
once a year, and we can see no 
reason for making excessive al- 
lowance on a machine which has 
paid for itself several times over. 
We have a regular schedule of 
allowance, to which we adhere. 
This schedule is based upon mar- 
ket value or “junk” value, as the 
age of the machine may indicate, 
and is not high, but is adhered to 
strictly. We make no greater al- 
lowance per machine whether one 
or a hundred are turned in. The 
allowance is regulated by the age 
of the machine, which is indicated 
by the shop number.” 
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While every line of business 
has its own peculiar trade-in 
problems, still a survey of the ex- 
perience of a representative group 
of the companies reporting in this 
investigation, holds some valuable 
suggestions for almost any manu- 
facturer, regardless of what it is 
he may be selling. For that rea- 
son we are touching here upon 
one angle and then another, on 
the theory and practice of trade- 
ins, and citing the experiences of 
various SALES MANAGEMENT read- 
ers to bring out important points. 


One of the many disadvantages 
to the plan of allowing salesmen 
to determine upon the amount 
that shall be allowed on a trade-in, 
is brought out in the experience 
of the Postage Meter Company. 
Formerly this company pursued 
a policy of allowing agents to 
make trade-in allowances as they 
saw fit, up to a certain maximum 
figure set by the manufacturer. 
The agent received commission 
on the net amount received, and 
if he found it necessary to go 
over the company’s maximum in 
order to obtain the business, it 
was necessary to take each sepa- 
rate case up with headquarters 
and to obtain approval for mak- 
ing a special concession. In these 
cases the company usually as- 
sumed one-half of the excess and 
the other half was taken from the 
agent’s commission. 


Postage Meter’s Policy 


M. REEDER, sales manager, 


e says of this plan, “Un- 
der this system we found our 
agents, in nearly every case, al- 
lowed the prospect our maximum 
trade-in allowance regardless ot 
the type or condition of the 
traded-in equipment, and for this 
reason we decided that a change 
must be made in our method of 
handling these deals.” 


So this concern has worked out 
a new plan based on a schedule 
of the exact allowance the com- 
pany will asume. The agent is 
paid commission on the full list 
price of the machine and the com- 
pany assumes the trade-in. Any 
excess which the agent allows 
over the company’s set amount is 
deducted from his commission. 
“We believe,’ Mr. Reeder says, 
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“this new plan is going to work 
out much more satisfactorily than 


the old method, inasmuch as it. 


will be to the agent’s advantage 
to keep within the company’s al- 
lowance, and anything over that 
will be his direct loss.” 

The Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Company is one concern 
which requires traded-in machines 
to be shipped in to the factory to 
prevent their salesmen from 


_ spending time re-conditioning and 


re-selling them. Before this policy 
was put into effect, the agents de- 
termined allowances and resold 
the second hand machines them- 
selves. 


Shall Salesmen Sell Trade-ins? 


“e HE disadvantage of this 

plan,” A. W. Vanderhoof, 
sales manager of the firm, points 
out, “was that the salesman was 
spending his time in service work 
that could be more profitably spent 
in actual sales work, and also that 
each sale of a trade-in machine 
prevented the sale of a new ma- 
chine, which in most cases could 
just as easily have been effected 
had the salesman put a little more 
effort into his sales work. It has 
been our experience that a sales- 
man is likely to take the lines of 
least resistance, and when con- 
fronted by close competition or 
by a difficult price question raised 
by the prospect, he is inclined to 
offer a rebuilt trade-in machine at 
a reduced price instead of main- 
taining the advantages and added 
efficiency of a new machine and 
eventually selling it to the 
prospect. 

“By requiring the return of all 
trade-in machines, we have re- 
moved this temptation from our 
salesmen, and although the plan 
was at first objected to by some 
of our men, it is now approved by 
all our salesmen, for it has been 
proved to them that they are sell- 
ing more machines and making 
larger commissions since _ this 
trade-in policy went into effect.’ 

This company furnishes each 
salesman with a trade-in schedule 
which must be adhered to. Ii the 
old machine is worthless, the 
salesman is not to trade it in; Il 
it has some value, the buyer !5 


(Continued on page 770) 
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Johns-Manville to Invade Oakland 


and San Francisco Territory 


ALIFORNIA has 
C been tagged as a 

poor market for 
wood substitutes. But 
Celotex has smashed this 
old superstition with a 
well-planned and daring 
campaign in local news- 
papers backed up by good sales 
work. Johns-Manville, encour- 
aged by the Celotex success, are 
now marshaling their forces for 
a drive on asbestos shingles. 
Newspaper advertising will be 
used to localize the sales appeal 
and every precaution is being 
taken closely to follow through on 
the campaign. This step marks a 
new departure for this energetic 
advertiser who up to this time 
has depended entirely on general 
advertising to carry the load west 
of the Cascades. 


Oakland Developing Rapidly 


¥ is significant that Johns- 
Manville plan to capture the 


California market by using the. 


newspapers in Oakland as well as 
in San Francisco. To the average 
Eastern advertiser this may seem 
rather strange because the East 
Bay cities are popularly regarded 
as suburbs of San Francisco. It 
is true that a great many people 
who work in San Francisco live in 
Oakland, but Oakland, Berkeley 
and the other communities across 
the bay have an identity all 
their own with a trading popu- 
lation of approximately half a 
million. It is a district of homes 
and home lovers, and no doubt 
the Johns-Manville advertising 
department feels that it offers 
them an especially responsive 
market. We are informed on good 
authority that the asbestos shingle 
schedule calls for large space in 
4’ morning and evening paper in 
San Francisco and an evening 
paper in Oakland. There is also 
a rumor abroad here that one of 
‘the large San Francisco papers is 
going to build a plant in Oakland. 
In any event the development of 
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Del Monte Fruits Draw In Sales 
Horns and Curtail Advertising— Oil 
Companies in Fierce Price War—Cel- 
tex Plan to Follow Up Recent Success 


Oakland from a sales and adver- 
tising standpoint is most interest- 
ing and should be closely watched 
by all sales managers who are 
contemplating activities here. A 
large public warehouse has just 
been completed there by the Law- 
rence interests greatly simplify- 
ing the problem of filling short 
orders and carrying stocks. 


Indicative of the increasing im- 
portance of San Francisco as a 
financial center, Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., a well-known 
financial advertising agency, op- 
erating in New York and Chicago, 
has made an association with 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, one of the 
important local advertising agen- 
cies. This affiliation was an- 
nounced April 7. This is the 
second San Francisco agency to 
affiliate in the manner with an 
Eastern house. 

Advertising agencies here gen- 
erally are not any too optimistic 
regarding the immediate outlook. 


Over-Production Difficulties 


| esis agencies serving North- 
western lumber accounts have 
received orders to slow down due 
to a curtailment of orders for 
lumber and uncertainty regarding 
the immediate future. An effort 
is to be made to limit production 
but there is some doubt as to how 
successfully this can be done. The 
prune market is in bad shape and 
Santa Clara Valley growers are 
none too well sold on adver- 
tising at this moment. They had 
expected advertising in some 
miraculous way to cure all their 
troubles and solve all their mar- 
keting problems. But over-pro- 
duction has reared its ugly head 
in the beautiful Santa Clara 
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Valley, and the prune 
growers find themselves 
with a nasty market con- 
dition to meet. 
Somewhat the same 
situation confronts the 
California Packing Cor- 
poration, packers of Del 
Monte products. Stop orders went 
out April 5 to a long list of ad- 
vertising mediums carrying Del 
Monte schedules. While Del 
Monte are going to keep up their 
sales and advertising effort the 
carry over pack has proved un- 
nerving for the moment. It is 
hoped in advertising circles that 
some sales plan can be developed 
to handle this situation, because 
the prospects are that there will 
be another bumper crop and pack 
this year adding fuel to the flames. 


Oil Companies Wage Warfare 


O cap the climax the oil com- 

panies are flying at each 
others’ throats and doing their 
best to put the industry on the 
rocks so far as San Francisco 
is concerned. A bitter sales war 
is being waged. This means lower 
earnings for the oil companies 
and a possible setting aside of 
legitimate sales tools, including 
advertising, while they are busy 
with their knives. 

But these are “unusual” condi- 
tions, like the weather which 
California has been having this 
winter. They are little blemishes 
on what otherwise is a very satis- 
factory sales outlook, and sales 
managers in widely varied lines 
of business are generally pleased 
with the local business they are 
getting. Pacific coast headquar- 
ters for Edison Electric Appliance 
Company report booming busi- 
ness on Hotpoint electric stoves. 
This is a specialty which will 
bear watching in the Central 
Pacific territory. 


As an illustration of how elec- 
trical stoves are going, this com- 
pany sold 2,043 electric ranges in 
Seattle as a result of a sales 
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contest put on by the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company. More 
than 600 employees of the com- 
pany participated in the contest. 
They received a commission of 5 
per cent on the cash price if they 
made a sale, or 2% per cent if 
they turned in the lead. The com- 
pany’s regular commission sales- 
men were paid 10 per cent on 
business of their own which they 
closed, and 2% per cent on sales 
to leads turned in by other 
employees. 


Another interesting sidelight 
on what is going on out here ina 
sales way is the fight between the 
natural ice people and the elec- 
trical refrigeration dealers. The 
electrical ice machine companies 
are driving hard for business, 
using every possible kind of a 
sales accessory to get it. They 
have succeeded in throwing a real 
scare into the ice companies who 
are fighting back with outdoor 
and street car advertising. These 
ads show a large block of ice, 
over which is lettered: “A Block 
of Ice Never Gets Out of Order.” 
Lux toilet soap, Lever Brothers’ 
new baby, is also being pushed 
with sampling and advertising. 


Sunshine Pays! 


OU cannot get into a street 

car without being literally hit 
in the face with a cake of Lux 
soap. You see it on boards and in 
cars in the East Bay cities as well 
as in San Francisco. Del Monte 
is also using liberal street car ad- 
vertising for various products, 
some cars carrying as many as 
three cards. Incidentally the 
street cars in San Francisco seem 
to be handling more than the 
usual quota of passengers—at any 
rate published receipts for last 
vear were $6,431,803.98 in excess 
of disbursements. Sunshine pays! 


A check-up among local sales 
agencies of Eastern concerns who 
are backing their local sales work 
with advertising indicates that 
they are experiencing better re- 
sults from their advertising this 
year than for some time past. 
Van Heusen, who is scurrying for 
sales on the new Van Wynn col- 
lars, is very well gratified with 
the response from the local trade, 
according to the resident sales 
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manager. Some lay this improve- 
ment in advertising response to 
the increased travel to California 
this year and to the Florida slump. 
A more logical reason is the fact 
that San Francisco papers carry 
a compartively small volume of 
department store advertising with 
the result that national copy has 
better attention value. Some of 
the San Francisco newspapers 
carry more than 50 per cent 
national business—one carries as 
much as 70 per cent. In the East 
the reverse is true. You will find in 
most Eastern cities that 20 to 30 
per cent national business is con- 
sidered high. But even so, Pacific 
coast papers do not carry any- 
thing like the foreign advertising 
they are entitled to carry by vir- 
tue of the merchandising situa- 
tion here. Very few sales man- 
agers understand this situation. 


Warehouse Business Good 


SK a hundred sales managers 
what cities to concentrate 
in to force complete California 
distribution and most of them 
will say: San Diego, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Yet Oak- 
land, with the East Bay cities, 
is really the third largest city in 
California. One newspaper in 
Pasadena carried more lines of 
national advertising last year than 
the dominant Oakland paper. 
Truly the conception that sales 
managers have about the Cali- 
fornia market is very hazy. 

A form of sales promotion 
which has been highly developed 
in San Francisco is the window 
display. One new display is espe- 
cially interesting. ‘The old line 
pen manufacturers for years have 
pooh-poohed color as a sales fac- 
tor in selling pens. But the new 
pastel color campaign of Sheaf- 
fer’s has proved to be the straw 
that broke the camel’s_ back. 
Waterman has devoted a whole 
window to a display of black and 
gold pens “that go well with any 
shade of the spectrum.” The 
background is composed of a 
colorful spectrum, and each in- 
dividual display rack has a smaller 
spectrum arranged behind it. Let 
Sheaffer laugh that off! 


Warehouse men report good 
business and numerous inquiries 
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from concerns who are planning 
on warehousing stocks here. Two 
important national concerns have 
closed down their San Francisco 
branch offices and now carry their 
stocks in public warehouses. 
There seems to be a general drift 
in that direction, especially as 
most warehouse companies are 
now organized to provide sales- 
men with desk space, make de- 
liveries and even do the collecting 
if necessary. This interest in 
warehousing in San _ Francisco 
and Oakland is indicative of in- 
creasing sales interest in the ter- 
ritory and those in touch with the 
situation look for continuing brisk 
business far into the future. 


BRAGDON ANNOUNCES 


CONTEST JURY 
RESIDENT Bragdon of The 
Associated Business Papers, 

Incorporated, announces the fol- 

lowing jury for the awarding of 

$1,000 in prizes and a trophy, for 
excellence in editorial work in the 

124 business publications consti- 

tuting membership in the associa- 

tion: Dr. Julius Klein, director, 

Department of Commerce, Wash- 

ington; James W. Brown, pub- 

lisher, Editor and Publisher; 


- David Beecroft, vice president, 


Chilton Class Journal Company ; 
W. A. Wolff, president, National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, and William M. Robinson, 
chairman Business Paper Com- 
mittee, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

The prizes to be awarded are 
$500 to the writer on an A. B. P. 
publication, for the best article of 
an editorial nature, and $500 toa 
regular editorial staff member of 
an A. B. P. publication, for the 
best article or series of articles or 
news report. A trophy award will 
be given to the A. B. P. publica- 
tion contributing the most defi- 
nite and outstanding service to 
the field with which the publica- 
tion is connected. 

All material to be eligible for 
prizes must be received by The 
Associated Business Papers, In- 
corporated, on or before Sept. 1, 
the closing date. It is expected 
the decision of the judges will be 
announced at the Fall meeting 0! 
the association. 
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Seen Just Your | ay 


Every Point Made Clear ina 


Tiny Can Sent by Mail 


In Every Dealer's Store 


Field cooperation in every region 


‘Or, Lighted pictures of the right kind will help all dealers and salesmen to get your viewpoint. Expert 
sh- service will put the right picture into the head of every man who handles your product. The new plan 
ub- we offer is strikingly inexpensive. 
er; 
nt, Sales Managers’ Service trains salesmen regularly at every dealer’s store alike, according to a 
ny ; pattern approved by the central office. It is easy for any representative or dealer to conduct successful 
nal meetings, making all the points clear and telling the story in a way that gets understanding. 
Cla- 
on, This method is an entirely new and original means of sending information and instruction to the field 
aaa in picture form. Sales Managers’ Service can reach 100% of the sales force, with rousing sales promo- 
- tion talks pictured to fix your points in the minds of every group. 
— We are organized to give whole-hearted assistance to progressive companies that wish to train the 
. : retail salesman by a simple, easy method that saves expense. Ten years’ experience in preparing picture 
toa material for training purposes has highly developed the skill of this organization in producing lighted 
al pictures of high quality and exceptional effectiveness. 
the 
5 or Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. Over 150,000 
will meetings have been held successfully with our Sales Managers’ Service and our field cooperation through- 
lica- out the United States. 
defi- 
e ” Cr ° 
i Jam Hai icture Service 
ps Newspapers’ Film cima 
1€ a oe o 
bk 217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
rt. 1 
~cted NEW YORK, 51 EAST 42nd STREET —DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG. — LOS ANGELES, 1956 SOUTH VERMONT AVE. 
il be - REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. S. 
1g of STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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THE 


ALL-DAY: HOME 


NEWSPAPER" 


1,120,022] 


‘The largest circulation in the history 
of the Sunday New York American 


Gain of 56,681 


And note how these figures break down. 


The net paid circulation of the Sunday 
New York American for the six months 
ending March 31, 1927 was 1,120,022— 
the largest in its history—a gain of 56,681 
over the preceding six months. 


Concentrated where buying power is 
concentrated. 98 per cent of this great 
audience lives in the 4 states—New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania—closest to New York City—not 
scattered all over the United States. The 
largest circulation of any standard news- 
paper in a similar area in this country. 


In Metropolitan New York its‘circulation 
was 772,898—the largest Metropolitan 
circulation in its history—over 41 per 
cent of the total circulation of all four 
standard Sunday newspapers. The great- 
est Metropolitan circulation of any stand- 
ard newspaper in America — morning, 
evening or Sunday. 


Evidence of buying quality 
In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau*, 
the three wealthiest buying counties in 
America, it reaches as many homes as the 
next two standard Sunday newspapers 
added together. Proof—localized evi- 
dence—of the quality of its readers. The 


Sunday New York American reaches as 
many families in all income groups as 
any million circulation—more, propor- 
tionately, in the higher income groups 
than smaller circulations. And now for 
the richest portion of America’s richest 
market. 


The Golden Suburbs 


In 50-mile suburban territory alone, the 
Sunday New York American possesses a circu- 
lation of 283,803—more than all three other 
standard Sunday newspapers combined— 
more than all New York standard week-day 
morning newspapers combined — more than 
all New York standard evening newspapers 
combined. 


Concentrated coverage. Unrivalled.Grow- 
ing greater every day. During the past 
four years the Sunday New York Ameri- 
can has gained over three times more 
circulation in 50-mile suburban territory 
than all three other standard Sunday 
newspapers added together. Its trend 
parallels the swift growth of population 
in The Golden Suburbs. 


Everywhere in and around New York its 
concentrated circulation dominates. 


And these great numbers are at your 
command on Sunday. When newspapers 


actually get into homes. When families 
have more leisure to read—and read 
more advertising. When more of the 
family are at home. When most families 
read one newspaper all day—morning, 
noon and night. And when most families 
discuss and decide what needs and lux- 
uries they will buy. 


Whether you are a New York retailer de- 
string important customers or a national 
advertiser whose goods must move in that 
great daily stream from local groceries and 
drug stores into homes, here is coverage— 
unquestionable domination throughout the en- 
tire length and breadth of the richest market. 


In one newspaper, at one expense, on the 
one best day, and without duplication. 


No matter what New York newspapers 
you may select, your list is bound to be 
weak in the richest market—and espe- 
cially in The Golden Suburbs — without 
the Sunday New York American. Write 
us to send you the circulation figures 
of all New York newspapers in these 
important districts. 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product— Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sunday New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising , 


*in Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau, 


SUNDAY 1,120,022 


the three richest suburban counties cars. 


in America, the Sunday New York 
American reaches more than 50 per 
cent of the native white families. 


_ In these counties there are 66,774 
income taxpayers, 115 golf courses, 


New York, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


156,278 owners of passenger 


In the Sunday New York American 
you reach actually many more of 
these people than in any other New 
York newspaper—morning, evening i 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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© Underwood and Underwood 


There will be many sales managers who disagree with Mr. Clow’s contention that the average sales 
manager burdens his men with so many reports and so much routine work that the salesmen of today 
are becoming mere “goose-steppers” who have lost the power to think. What is your opinion? 


“We Don’t Believe In Making Our 
Men Do the Goosestep” 


OME time ago I was 
S talking to the sales 

manager of one of 
our large wholesale 
houses here in Chicago, 
in a line of business 
entirely different from 
ours. There was, how- 
ever, a comparison in the 
fact that his sixty sales- 
men are about the 
equivalent of ours, and_ their 
Volume is approximately the same. 
He related to me in detail the 
Various schemes employed by his 
company tending toward getting 
the best results from their efforts, 
and for the purpose of this article 
I want to mention briefly what 
these schemes are. 

They are given full instructions 
on the necessary procedure to fol- 
low under every conceivable set 
of circumstances which might 
arise in the securing of an order 
or in the treatment of a given 
account. 

He explained their elaborate 
method of keeping in constant 
touch with every activity of each 
Salesman through daily reports, 
‘oute sheets and daily expense ac- 
‘ounts. In fact, no salesmen 
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By W. E. 


Initiative Being a Salesman’s Most 
Valuable Asset We Don’t Kill It By 
Charting and Planning Every Move 


He Is to Make 


Vice President, James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago 


could make a move of which his 
house was not fully informed. 

He dwelt at great length on 
how each salesman is schooled to 
report the details of every prob- 
lem which confronts him so that 
he in turn may be advised as to 
the course to follow in closing the 
sales. In-other words, he painted 
a picture of a checker board, and 
on that board he placed his sales- 
men, and there they stood with no 
power to move in any direction 
unless propelled by the player of 
the game, the home office. 

The contrast between this 
method and the one employed by 
us struck me quite forcibly. While 
we do not overlook, and I do not 
want to belittle, the assistance 
and help that the home office can 
and should always give the sales 
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force, I am of the opin- 
ion, firmly so, that both 
the house and salesmen 
are infinitely better 
served in the long run by 
the adoption of a method 
of handling salesmen 
which will result in each 
of them thinking for 
himself. 

Such supervision as 
my friend suggests results in tak- 
ing the confidence from any sales 
force. It certainly is not in line 
with human nature for a sales- 
man to think for himself if his 
house is trying to do all his think- 
ing for him. In the last analysis, 
the most requisite qualities in any 
salesman are initiative and in- 
genuity, which statement brings 
me to the facts about our system. 

The foundation of our scheme 
is that only the man on the 
ground can follow the details. of 
any given job and can best judge 
how to make the necessary moves 
in the game to land the order. If 
he is to be skilled in this work 
he must develop ingenuity and 
he can only develop this in- 
genuity by scheming and thinking 
for himself. One of our good 
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salesmen remarked to me that he 
would rather lose an order or two 
than have them handed to him by 
some one from the home office. 
For, the experience gained in the 
effort to secure them would be 
more valuable to him in closing 
future business when assistance 
from the house was impossible, 
than the profit involved. 

Each one of our salesmen is ex- 
pected to think about the various 
problems with which he is con- 
fronted each day, in much the 
same way as the inside force 
thinks about the general problems 
of our business. We are con- 
vinced that when each one of our 
salesmen is able to think for him- 
self to the best advantage, we will 
have an ideal sales force. 

No man at the home office, re- 
gardless of his intelligence, can 
think and scheme as effectively 
as the salesman right on the 
ground, if that salesman has 
learned to think. Think of the 
advantage it is to us, a long. dis- 
tance from the actual scene so far 
as any given sale is concerned, to 
be represented by a man schooled 
in the art of thinking for himself 
and competing against a salesman 
chiefly guided from the home of- 
fice. Clearly, our man has the 
“Jump” on our competitor. 


Standing on Their Own Feet 


CANNOT express our plan any 

briefer than to say we tell 
our salesmen what to do, and it 
is up to them to think and 
scheme how to do it. 

Naturally, we exercise control 
over them. We do not let them 
run riot on prices, for instance, 
but in general, we give them a 
loose rein, but only in the con- 
fiderce that by so doing they will 
build up their initiative and in- 
genuity to the point where they 
will always know on “which side 
of the fence the cat is going to 
jump” without depending on the 
house for help. 

Feeling that there is nothing 
that keeps a salesman so “keyed 
up” in his work as the securing 
of a good substantial order 
through his own efforts only, we 
do not allow our department man- 
agers to go out and land a “juicy” 
order for them. While it is 
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desirable for both the sales man- 
ager and department managers to 
meet our customers whenever pos- 
sible, it is not sound judgment, in 
our opinion, for them to jump out 
when a large contract is available 
just to do the closing. A good 
salesman can obtain the order 
without such help and the feeling 
of satisfaction developed on his 
part will result in a great deal 
more business for the house in the 
future. 

The proper handling of the 
subject of compensation is, I be- 
lieve, the most important phase 
of sales work, for if a proper 
theory of reimbursing salesmen is 
developed, the other problems of 
a sales manager are minor. 


The Incentive to Work 


SALESMAN must have more 
incentive than that induced 
by the old fashioned salary and 
expense method. A system must 
be found that enables him to vis- 
ualize a profit for himself in con- 
nection with every sale made. 
“Hope of reward” is a fundamen- 
tal trait of human nature and all 
salesmen are very human. Give a 
salesman such an incentive and he 
will increase his value to himself, 
and his house as well. At least, 
that has been our experience. 

Our men are compensated on 
the basis of a share of the gross 
profits in their territories whether 
taken personally or sent in direct, 
provided there is some indication 
they have worked on the transac- 
tion. To say that “we compensate 
our men on the basis of a share 
in the gross profits in their terri- 
tories” is not a nice way of saying 
we pay them commissions. It is 
a serious mistake to confuse these 
terms. I believe it is a blunder 
to compensate men on a commis- 
sion basis. It does the man no 
good and sometimes does the 
house a great deal of harm. Let 
me illustrate. 

The cost on an article is $75. 
The resale price is $100. A sales- 
man working on a 5 per cent com- 
mission makes $5 on the sale. 
Suppose that for some reason or 
other a price of $90 must be met. 
This condition happens frequently 
in any industry. On this basis 
the salesman makes $4.50 or just 
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50 cents less than on the first ex. 
ample quoted while the house 
makes only $10.50 gross profit in- 
stead of $20 gross profit. Carry 
the example still farther and pre- 
sume a price of $80 is met. The 
salesman makes $4 and the house 
makes a net profit of $1. This 
last example, while slightly un- 
usual, brings out quite forcefully 
the fallacy of this method of com- 
pensation. Here we have a con- 
dition in which the salesman 
makes only $1 less than he would 
if he took the order at the estab- 
lished price, while the house 
makes only $1 gross profit out of 
which must come the overhead 
expense as compared to the $20 
gross profit it would make if the 
material were sold at the estab- 
lished price of $100. 

Now let us look at the same 
examples based on the salesman 
getting a share of the gross profit 
in his territory. On an article 
costing $75, with a compensation 
of 20 per cent of the gross profit 
to the salesmen, he makes $5, 
which is the same as in the first 
case. Let us presume again he 
must meet a price of $90. His 
compensation then is $3 instead of 
$4.50. If he meets a price of $80, 
his share is $1 instead of $4 in 
the prior example. 


Sharing the Profits 
ATURALLY this method 


results in the men upholding 
prices. A salesman on commission 
can meet a price without suffering 
much financial loss, but a sales- 
man on a profit sharing basis will 
hesitate a long time before he 
cuts prices. 

An important factor in this 
system is the closeness with 
which the men watch the credit 
conditions of their customer. Ifa 
customer fails, or his account goes 
bad, it is their loss instead of ours. 
When a customer fails, the sales- 
man fails insofar as his gross 
profit is concerned with that par- 
ticular customer. 

Other points in our sales pro- 
gram may be of interest. For 1- 
stance, we have no expense ac 
counts. If the men find they have 
to entertain, they do so at their 
own cost. As I said before, what 
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THE ABC OF THE 
EW YORK MARKET 


a 


The Most Searching Survey Ever Made 
of a Major Retail Market for the 
Information of the Sales Manager 


OR ONE YEAR the Bureau 

of Business Research of New 

York University has been 

engaged in a series of studies 
of the New York market and New 
York newspaper readers with a 
view to determining a basis upon 
which the greatest market in 
America might be correctly ap- 
praised, and the value of its news- 
papers as advertising mediums 
arrived at with some degree of 
accuracy. 


Such a task was a gigantic one, 
but one urgently needed not only 
to dispel the uncertainty that has 
always enveloped the New York 
market but to provide a yard- 
stick by which its merchandising 
and advertising values might be 
measured. 


In laying the ground work for 
this huge task a corps of trained 
field men made 38,000 calls, on 
every street in every borough of 
the city, covering every class of 
district from the Ghetto to Park 
Avenue. The tabulation of these 
reports by the Statistical Staff of 
the Library Bureau alone occupied 
months of careful analysis, and 
brought to light a mass of invalu- 
able merchandising data now for 
the first time made available to the 


Pulitzer Building 
New York 


salesmanager who desires an inten- 
sive study of this market. 


The presentation of this city- 
wide survey—the most searching 
ever made of a major retail market 
—falls into three divisions: 


1—“‘The A B C of the New 
York Market,” a brochure 
which forms but the first 
step, the background, for 
the more detailed informa- 
tion to follow. 


2—“‘A Marketing Map of New 
York City,” on which can 
be plotted and visualized 
population and its ability 
to buy, the advertiser’s 
sales situation, and the 
value of each newspaper’s 
audience. 


3—A complete analysis of the 
readers of each newspaper 
in New York, obtained from 
personal interviews in 38,- 
000 homes, which consti- 
tutes an authentic cross- 
section of the city. 


The first of this series of studies 
is now ready for distribution— 
“The A B C of the New York 
Market.” It is but the forerunner 


York 


of the New York University’s sur- 
vey—the foundation on which the 
entire structure to follow is to be 
erected. 


“The A B C of the New York 
Market” divides the population of 
Greater City into the following 
expenditure groups: 


I—HIGH 
6.1% or 79,321 families 


Annual Range.......$7,500 and up 
Expenditures U Average nc ccenccenneeen $9,750 
II—MEDIUM 

61.2% or 807,266 families 
Annual Range..$3,000 to $7,500 
Expenditures PA): -<. $3,750 

III—LOW 

32.7% or 431,207 families 
Annual Range.....$3,000 and less 
Expenditures AVETALS ona eeccceeeeeeeeeee 1,750 


The method of arriving at this 
yardstick for measuring population 
values is fully explained in the 
brochure. 


A subsequent breakdown of these 
divisions makes possible a series 
of charts, the study of which is 
the first step toward establishing 
a yardstick by which New York 
advertising values may be rightly 
appraised. They are shown in 
color in “The A B C of the New 
York Market.” 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago 
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Fis the pocket—fits the job. Opens 

up in easel and operates just like 
the larger Burkhardt Display Binders. 
Holds 50 or less photographs each 314 
inches by 51% inches. Folds up into a 
space only 414 inches wide by 7% 
inches deep by 114 inches thick. Cover 
made of durable Burk-Art Processed 
Fabrikoid. May be had with or with- 
out leaves. Also carried in stock size 
with 914-inch by 12-inch sheets, and 


in special sizes to order. 


°° POCKET-SIZE 
MV BURKHARDT | 


HEN folded “Timmy” slips into the coat 

pocket like a small Bible. Easy to carry; 
easy to handle—highly effective for displaying 
small photographs of any product. 


“Timmy” is the right-hand man of the sales- 
man. It takes up little room folded or open. It 
enables the salesman to make an interesting, 
effective presentation in logical sequence. 


Write for complete information. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Refrigerators and Office Appliances 


Show Activity in Denver Market 


LECTRIC refrig- 
E eration, type- 

writers and add- 
ing machines have taken 
on increased life and ac- 
tivity in Denver in the 
past few weeks. The 
Frigidaire people have 
tripled their sales force and re- 
port sales in the last two weeks 
of March as somewhat phe- 
nomenal. The branch has been 
showing good results all winter 
with a sales staff of about ten 
men. Now there are thirty work- 
ing and of this number about ten 
are on strictly house-to-house 
canvassing in an effort to arouse 
interest to such a point as will 
warrant the heavier sales argu- 
ments of the more experienced 
men. 


Cooking School Stimulates Sales 


HE summer campaign was 

nurtured somewhat by heavy 
advertising in two mediums — 
newspapers and posters. Of the 
latter, the branch has been using 
about thirty boards in prominent 
positions in Denver. The news- 
paper advertising has been in 
connection with home builders’ 
pages and cooking school events, 
besides large displays in the Sun- 
day papers. 


Owing to the numerous cook- 
ing schools conducted in Denver 
in the past two months — both 
newspapers attempting schools of 
their own—there has been much 
publicity along these lines. Nat- 
urally the firm had machines on 
demonstration at the schools; 
they also exhibited one at the 
automobile show. Local quotas 
have been seriously shattered 
as a result of the educational 
campaign. 

In the typewriter field in Den- 
ver, the buying has been good 
through March. The first quarter 
adds up an increase over the same 
period last year, with all of the 
companies having branches in 
Denver. Some of them declare 
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ers Push For Spring Sales 


current sales are holding up — 
others that there has been a slight 
slump. The railroads seem to 
be spending more money for of- 
fice equipment —at least type- 
writer men declare the railways 
have started buying again and 
some volume sales have been 
made. 


The completion of a new office 
building and the subsequent 
changing of addresses of many 
Denver firms have led to in- 
creased demand for office equip- 
ment, the psychology being that 
new furniture, new typewriters, 
etc., should be included in the 
new quarters to remain in keep- 
ing with the newness of the build- 
ing and its excellent decorations. 
This accounts, somewhat, for the 
heavy typewriter sales in Feb- 
ruary and the first part of March. 


The Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany has been doing some ex- 
tensive newspaper advertising 
recently and it is understood that 
the Remington Company has a 
campaign to start soon. 


Burroughs Adds Salesmen 


ie all reports, typewriter com- 
panies serving more than the 
Denver local territory report con- 
ditions outside of Denver better 
than conditions right in town. 
The Underwood agency recently 
took over the northern New 
Mexico territory and the sales- 
man in that district has been 
making some _ excellent sales. 
This applies, too, in southern 
Colorado. Collections in Denver 
are better at present than they 
were a year ago, according to the 
Remington people. 

The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company has put on three 
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Burroughs Takes Portable Model For 
Door to Door Canvass; Typewriter 


Sales Hold Up Well; Vacuum Clean- 


6 


additional salesmen and 
is making a systematic, 
door-to-door campaign in 
search of prospective 
purchasers. In this work, 
the salesmen carry a 
small Burroughs port- 
able under their arms 
as they enter offices and stores— 
regardless of size—under the as- 
sumption that the presence of a 
piece of delicate machinery will 
arouse interest and provide an 
opening wedge for a sales talk. 
There are many small stores that 
can use portables and still many 
of them who need larger ma- 
chines. The salesman has an op- 
portunity to size up the business 
after he gets in, ascertain the 
maximum mechanical computa- 
tion machinery needed, and tell 
the story .of his own product, 
through this method of canvassing. 


New National Cash Model 


HE Corona portable adder is 

showing strides in this terri- 
tory, according to the L. C. Smith 
and Corona Typewriter Company, 
Denver branch. The sales of the 
adder have been better than last 
year. Corona typewriter sales re- 
main about the same as last year. 
Sales of L. C. Smiths are some- 
what better. Heavy newspaper 
advertising recently has stimu- 
lated sales and this has been 
backed up with exceptionally 
good window displays where 
color illumination and nigh deco- 
rative effects have attracted much 
attention. 


The National Cash Register 
Company’s Denver branch is hav- 
ing excellent results with the 
“Baby Two Thousand,” the new 
model recently put out by the 
firm. Business is running far 
over the quota and the new model 
is believed to be responsible for 
the increase. The branch has 
adopted a policy of not only be- 
lieving but knowing that con- 
ditions in this territory are nor- 
mal—not sub-normal—and sales 
jo 
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efforts have been along these lines. 
The psychological effect upon the 
sales force is obvious and this is 
another reason why the Denver 
branch is showing more propor- 
tionate results than some of the 
other branches. Illustration of 
this is given in the statement that 
January 1926 ran below the quota 
while January 1927 was far above 
the quota. 


The Sundstrand adding ma- 
chine agency has been incorpor- 
ated with the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany and will be known hence- 
forth as the General Office Equip- 
ment Corporation, Denver branch. 
H. J. Atkinson, who had charge 
of the local agency for the Sund- 
strand people and who built up a 
good business by advertising him- 
self as “Atkinson, the Adding Ma- 
chine Man,” has been transferred 
to Boston as general manager of 
the branch of the combined or- 
ganizations there. 


Vacuum Cleaners Active 


Changes in agencies handling 
some of the other electric refrig- 
eration machines preclude com- 
parisons of business thus far this 
year with business in the same 
period last year. Indications are, 
however, that distribution of the 
makes other than Frigidaire will 
pick up and will be backed with 
heavier advertising appropriations 
henceforth. The Gray Brothers 
Radio Company have put their 
radios away for the summer and 
have put on a large staff of 
salesmen to handle electric re- 
frigerators. 

The William J. Foley Com- 
pany, heating engineers, have let 
up on their oil burner advertis- 
ing campaign and are now giving 
much publicity to gas water 
heaters. The American Radiator 
Company, however, is still adver- 
tising radiators and is likely to 
continue the campaign during the 
Summer in anticipation of Fall 
business. 

Vacuum cleaners are naturally 
coming in for heavy sales efforts. 
The Apex Company is running a 
heavy poster board campaign, of- 
fering $15 for all old sweepers to 
be applied on new ones. Pedes- 
trians are frequently invited to 
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watch demonstrations by enter- 
prising salesmen who have ar- 
ranged carpet covered platforms 
on their automobiles — set over 
the hood and running from the 
windshield to the radiator cap— 
and staging demonstrations of 
sweepers thereon when their cars 
are parked in the business dis- 
tricts for a few moments at a 
time or for the length of the 
downtown parking privileges. 


The Maytag Company has been 
running a heavy advertising cam- 


paign in the newspapers and on 


the bulletin boards. 

Aluminum goods are being 
mentioned extensively in news- 
paper advertising. The same is 
true with paint and decorative 
materials — particularly on the 
bulletin boards. Devoe has been 
conducting window demonstra- 
tions in retail store windows. 


Oscar J. Vogl 


VOGL TO DIRECT 
CLOTHING SALES 


SCAR J. VOGL, for two 

years merchandising counsel 
of The Joseph & Feiss Company, 
has been promoted to sales man- 
ager of that company. Mr. Vogl 
was formerly a member of the ex- 
ecutive staff and sales promotion 
manager of the Kaufmann & Baer 
Department Store, Pittsburgh. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Pittsburgh Salesmanagers’ Club. 


In his new capacity he will 
have complete charge of sales and 
advertising and will be assisted 
by Wm. Fintze, advertising man- 
ager; Alexander Kirillow, sales 
promotion manager, and Charles 
Linfitt, new business promotion 
manager. 


The Crooks-Ditmar Company 
of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
has changed its firm name to The 
Cromar Company, for the pur- 
pose of easier identification. 
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CLEVELAND AD CLUB 
HEARS GRAY 


T the April 1 meeting of the 
Industrial Division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, Rus- 
sell T. Gray of Chicago spoke of 
the differences apparent between 
general advertising and industrial 
advertising. He stated that gen- 
eral advertising should create 
sales and is addressed to both 
sexes while industrial advertising 
is purely competitive and is 
addressed to only one sex, and 
is used when describing a subject 
where there is no change of style. 
The second speaker, Ezra W. 
Clark, advertising manager of the 
Clark Truck Tractor Company 
and first vice president of the 
N. I. A. A., brought out many in- 
structive advertising points and 
answered several questions put to 
him by club members. 


HEATING MEN STUDY 
SELLING PROBLEMS 


HE Williams Oil-O- Matic 

Heating Corporation of 
Bloomington, Illinois, held a 
meeting March 21 and 22, at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, for the pur- 
pose of discussing advertising and 
selling methods. 

Several meetings of this kind 
have been held in the past few 
months in various sections of the 
country and will be continued un- 
til the International Oil-O-Matic 
Convention, which takes place in 
June. 


American Trust Company 0 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has 
placed its advertising account 
with the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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More Facts About the Success of Our 


Export Sales Policies 


N ARTICLE which 
A zzresre’ in the 
March Harper’s 
Magazine has stirred upa 
hornet’s nest among the 
readers of SALES Man- 
AGEMENT. The article in 
question was written by 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague, who for- 
merly owned and operated a re- 
tail jewelry store in San Antonio, 
Texas. Some years back Mr. 
Sprague began writing as a 
pastime and was unusually suc- 
cessful. As his income from writ- 
ing increased he sold his jewelry 
store and moved to New York 
where he continued writing. 


He spends considerable time 
abroad and although he has had 
unusual opportunities to observe 
the success of this country’s mer- 
chandise in export trade, he seems 
to feel that American exporters 
have made a great failure. So in 
his article, which he called “The 
Go-Getter Abroad,” he told the 
readers of Harper’s what was 
wrong with American export 
methods. 


Defending American Exporters 


N the April 2 issue of SALEs 

MANAGEMENT our own Walter 
Wyman of Carter’s Ink fame re- 
plied to Mr. Sprague and pointed 
out his many errors in the article. 
The following letter is from a 
prominent exporter who wrote us 
before he saw the Wyman reply. 
His letter is worth printing, even 
though he is too modest to permit 
us to use his name, which is well 
known: 

Every now and then some one 
of our fellow citizens, through the 
Pages of one of the better non- 
technical magazines, tells a wide 
number of non-technical readers 
that American export trade equip- 
ment and methods are all wrong. 
Some of the fiction writers and 
writers in the intellectual papers 
Who live apart from the sordid 
contacts of business have built up 
an appreciative clientele for the 


Another Letter in Defense of American 
Export Methods by a Reader Who Was 
Aroused by the Harper Article, ** The 


Go-Getter Abroad’ 


writer who aims his shafts at the 
Babbitts and the go-getters. And 
if the vulgar go-getters, of faulty 
diction, are so thoroughly objec- 
tionable to the better classes here 
at home, then how insufferable 
must they be to those cultured 
(the business men of foreign 
countries are always cultured) 
merchants in foreign countries! It 
appears that our success in inter- 
national commerce is at stake. 


To those of us who have been 
living with the development of 
our export trade since before the 
war, it is all very confusing. Here 
we have seen first hundreds, then 
thousands, of American manufac- 
turers enter export business, 
and apply successful American 
methods to selling their goods 
abroad. We have seen one after 
another of the American products 
go right ahead in ‘one foreign 
country after another and become 
the acknowledged leaders in their 
field in the foreign markets. 


Where the Go-Getter Shines 


E could name a few that 

have made a profit in export- 

ing in less than the five-year period 
so courageously faced by Mr. 
Sprague’s manufacturer. In fact 
we have seen new American prod- 
ucts put on the foreign markets 
simultaneously with their release 
to an expectant public (prepared 
by some of that prosperity- 
through-salesmanship advertis- 
ing) here at home. Is the percent- 
age of boobs really any higher in 
export than in domestic business? 
We have seen the organization 
of more than a score of American 
chambers of commerce in the 
chief business centers abroad. We 
have scanned the export statistics 
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from month to month to 
note the upward course 
of the exports of manu- 
factured articles forming 
such a large part of this 
nearly five million dollar 
export trade of ours. 
Selling manufactured 
goods—that’s where the go-getter 
shines. We have seen American 
methods scoffed at and deprecated 
by foreign competitors who felt 
the effects of American competi- 
tion; again, we have seen Ameri- 
can methods praised to the skies 
by foreign officials and writers ad- 
vising their nations how to meet 
American competition. Perhaps 
we live too close to it all, and 
can’t spot the forest because of 
the trees. 


Walter Page’s Picture 


T’S to a point of view and a 

doctrine not far removed from 
those of Mr. Sprague, that Booth 
Tarkington administers an anti- 
dote in his new novel “The Pluto- 
crat.” Very palatably and very 
effectively, it seems to me. In 
some of these articles there is 
often something new and some- 
thing incisive and something 
stimulating. Criticism of the go- 
getter in export trade, however, 
sounds a bit like one of those 
“tragedies” of (was it?) Herbert 
Spencer’s—a theory killed by a 
fact. The fact, of course, is the 
striking success of American ex- 
porting. 

It was more than twenty-five 
years ago that Walter Hines Page 
wrote: 


“The most remarkable spec- 
tacle that has ever been seen 
is the spectacle of the trained 
American people at work today. 
From one ocean to the other they 
are so doing their daily labor that 
the products of their skill as well 
as the products of their soil are 
invading not only every new land, 
but every country of the Old 
World as well as the sleeping 


(Continued on page 780) 
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Sales Drives in New York Show 


Gain Over Last Year 


HE cigarette war 
ison! That might 
easily bethe 


headline for a leading 
article on merchandising 
conditions in New York 
City. Old Gold cigarettes 
will have the biggest campaign of 
all, according to the experts. 
They are using every known 
tested medium except sampling 
and it would not surprise those 
in the inner circle to see a 
sampling campaign on this prod- 
uct soon. Three-quarter and full- 
page ads—window displays, and 
twenty-four sheet signs in the 
Times Square district are the first 
flowering of this campaign. 


Chesterfields with an 88 per 
cent gain in volume of business 
over a period of six years, is a 
close second in selling activity. 
Lucky Strike with its new factory 
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Many Aggressive Campaigns in New 
York City and Vicinity Show Intensive 
Activity of Advertisers in Nation’s 


Biggest Market 


at 45th and Broadway seems 
to have arrived at the ultimate 
with advertising, merchandising 
and sales all under one roof. And 
all of this in plain sight on 
probably the busiest pedestrian 
street in the world. From early 
until late the crowds are from 
two to four deep around this 
store with a continual flow of 
sightseers and not a few pur- 
chasers entering on the Broadway 
side to be eventually shoved out 
by newcomers through the 45th 
Street exit. Two men at the re- 
tail counter are kept busy at 
all hours handing out souvenir 
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packages of the visit and 
ringing up sales for every 
souvenir. With the ex- 
ception of mixing the 
tobacco they have a fully 
equipped cigarette fac- 
tory in operation with 
two full crews dressed in white 
handling the making and _pack- 
aging of the product. 

Camels are out of four of the 
bigger papers, due, it is stated by 
the paper representatives, to the 
fact that Camel insist on black 
displays. The Times, the World, 
the Sun and the Post insist on 
stippled blacks in order to keep 
their pages in harmony and to 
keep any one ad from dominating 
the page by reason of dead blacks. 
One exception to this rule is al- 
lowed—the actual product offered 
for sale may be shown in solid 
black. Consequently the Camel 


Ad 


T. HE phenomenon of American life 
today is speed. Not the mere trite 
fact of our hustle and bustle in the 
streets, the office, the home. But the 
new fact—the rapidity with which an 
idea, a fad or a fallacy, a truth or a lie, 
can sweep the continent. 


( It may be a game, such as the ques- 
tionnaire, which had its hundred thou- 
sand fanatics within a week. It may be a 
wave of public opinion, like that which 
lately surged up to beat back the threat 
of war with Mexico. It may be a style, 
as in women’s hats or coiffures. 


@ Cross word puzzles. Mah Jongg. Put 
and Take. They burst upon us. They 
spread.. Some of them go as swiftly as 
they came. 


@ The same sort of thing is happening, 
oftener every season, in industry, finance 
and trade. “Business has wings,” says 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly. “The business world 
has in a remarkably short time become 
almost fluid.” 


@{ Today’s business man is speedier than 
yesterday's. Tomorrow’s business man 
will have to be speedier than today’s. 
Pondered decisions, slow, cautious 


distribution and leisurely advertising 
methods will not be equal to the 
demands of the period ahead. 


@ The means of communication—the 
newspaper, the cable, wireless, air mail, 
telephone, motor transportation—set 
the pace of today. The advertising 
medium that is most useful to business 
must be ready to keep that pace. 


(@ The Digest, in spite of the increase 
in size and number of copies printed 
weekly, continues, at extra expense, to 
adhere to the close schedule by which 
it reaches its readers everywhere seven 
days after it goes to press. Frankly de- 
vised for the service of readers, in order 
that they may have the news of the 
world speedily, this schedule is bound 
to be of greater service to the adver- 
tiser in the near future. 


(@ In emergency you can order your 
advertisement on Wednesday and have 
it delivered, simultaneously in every part 
of the country, bound into 1,400,000 
copies of a well-printed magazine, by 
Thursday—EIGHT DAYS FROM 
YOUR MIND TO THE MIND OF 
THE READER. 


@ This is— 


Immediate National Publicity 


The |iterary Digest 


SPEED— SPEED 


Advertising Offices : 
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people have been forced to 
find other media to reach the 
consumer. 


Barking Dog cigarettes have 
been pounding hard on not only 
the cigarette but on the mixture 
as well. Window displays have 
been the backbone of their cam- 
paign with a live replica of their 
trademark, the bulldog, with 
crushed hat and pipe in mouth 
promenading the main arteries of 
the town. They are using some 
billboards on the edge of town. 
The revival of this product is the 
talk of the advertising world at 
the moment. 


Just what the plans of the Brit- 
ish American Tobacco Company 
are for their new purchase, the 
Old North State cigarette and its 
factory at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, is a matter of much con- 
cern to the cigarette manufac- 
turers. The product was formerly 
manufactured by the Brown & 
Williamson Company, of Wins- 
ton-Salem and Reidsville, and was 
not nationally known. 


The British American Tobacco 
Company will move shortly to 
larger quarters at 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Perhaps the British inter- 
ests are going to enter into this 
latest war too. 

In the food world Hartley’s 
marmalade is a late comer among 
the display columns. Not much 


lineage, but consistent. A  sur- 
vey of the cards in the elevated 
trains shows food products a 
leader with drugs a close second. 
Cough remedies seem to predomi- 
nate among the drug cards. Soaps 
and cleansers are next with cos- 
metics giving them a hard run. 
Tobacco and cigarettes follow with 
household equipment and cloth- 
ing near by. Local theatres are 
carrying quite a few cards and 
billboards on the transit lines. 


One platform on the subway 
discloses cough remedies leading, 
candy and local theatres tied for 
second place and coffee, soaps 
and cleansers on a par with 
crackers. 


Clothing is rather slow to get 
into the field this year due, so the 
experts say, to the lateness of 
Easter. In women’s wear particu- 
larly is this true. Hand-to-mouth 
buying is a reality along these 
lines and many manufacturers 
are frankly worried over this 
year’s prospects. 


Radio equipment is still seek- 
ing its level. They have tried 
many media and have yet to ar- 
rive at a decision as to the best. 
Some big appropriations are lying 
idle awaiting constructive plans 
along merchandising lines. Then, 
too, the chaotic condition of the 
air and the new commission’s 
statement that no action will be 


This car with its giant package of Luden’s Cough Drops is touring the 
country as an advertisement for Wm. H. Luden, Inc. Several other 
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cars similarly equipped are also in service. 
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taken on broadcasting until Oc- 
tober does not tend to brighten 
the situation. 

Local newspaper display shows 
that “miscellaneous” leads in line- 
age with the following in the 
order named: musical, radio, to- 
bacco, magazines and newspapers, 
railroads and steamship travel, 
and office appliances. 


Foods, cough remedies and 
local theatres are counted as mis- 
cellaneous in the above. 


Standard Oil are out with a big 
newspaper campaign on Socony 
gasoline. Vacuum Oil will have 
one of the largest campaigns ever 
put out by this firm and it will 
be pretty well divided as to 
media. Texaco has ambitious 
plans for this year, though it is 
hardly possible that local papers 
will get much increase in lineage 
from this account. 


Push Refrigerator Sales 


It is rumored that another mid- 
western oil company is seeking an 
outlet in this territory. Several 
executives have been here look- 
ing over the field and appear to 
be optimistic over the prospects. 


The opinion of three big adver- 
tising men, space sellers, when 
boiled down reads somewhat like 
this: This year will see more 
cigarette advertising than ever 
before, foodstuffs will show a nice 
increase in local lineage, railroads 
will climb even more than they 
have this year and that steamship 
and other travel will be the best 
that it has ever been. 

Individual manufacturers of 
ketchup, or catsup, have just fin- 
ished a newspaper campaign for 
catsup week. If these efforts 
could have been combined they 
would have prospered to a bigger 
extent than they did. 

The automatic ice machine 
manufacturers have just extended 
a combined advertising and ex- 


hibition campaign in conjunction 


with the local power companies 
for another week. Window cards 
and some lineage were the sum 
total of their efforts. A good at- 
tendance at all of the demonstra- 
tions is reported. 

Practically all of the refrigera- 
tion concerns have big campaigns 
(Continued on page 754) 
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The Dimensions of Textile World 
Are Those of the Industry 


applying the yardstick to the 

textile industry you are in truth 
applying it to Textile World. It 
is the one publication in the indus- 
try that reaches all sections and all 
branches. From the mills of New 
England to those of the New South, 
its coverage and prestige are almost 
identical with the strength of the 
great industry it serves. Its sub- 
scribers are the key men of these 


Member 
Audit Bureau of 


Textile World 


mills—the men who control 90% 
of the machinery of the industry, 
in others words, the buying power 


Over 800 advertisers use Textile 
World regularly. The journal of 
the WHOLE industry, it has for 
years been consistently the back- 
bone of successful campaigns di- 
rected to the mills. 


Send for booklet “How to Sell to 
Textile Mills.” 


Member 
Associated Business 


Circulations Largest net paid circulation and at the Papers, Inc. 
highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE. \7 NEW YORK 
acumen pe 
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Suggests 


eminently respectable Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Company work- 
ing, with up-to-date trimmings, 
the old “damaged set” game of 
malodorous reputation. The game 
was thoroughly and righteously 
exposed in so recent a book as 
Helen Woodward's “Through 
Many Windows,” which had an 
extensive sale, but what of that? 

Here is the General Baking 
Company continuing to assert 
that its bread is made according 
to a formula contributed by the 
housewives of the nation, long 
after a Circuit Court of Appeals 
has declared that claim to be pure 
hypocrisy. Here are the Cali- 
fornia orange growers urging suf- 
ferers from acidosis to drink quan- 
tities of orange juice because it 
has “an alkaline reaction in the 
blood.” That on the back cover 
of The Saturday Evening Post, 
no less. 


The Big Parade 

ERE are the reckless half- 

truths and pseudo-scientific 
claims that are advanced for 
yeast, for breakfast foods, for 
tooth pastes, for soaps: the old- 
time patent medicine quackery 
dressed up in the garments of re- 
spectability. Go on down the line 
as far as you like, through the 
beauty specialists, the physical 
culturists, the peddlers of the wis- 
dom of the ages in pocket edi- 
tions, and “send no money” tribe 
of correspondence schools with 


their free outfits and guaranteed 


positions at big pay, the fat re- 
ducers, the developers of pep and 
personality, the fortune builders, 
the promoters of financial inde- 
pendence — the whole galaxy in 
short. They vary as one star dif- 
fers from another in glory, but 
the general aroma of false pre- 
tense that rises from the whole 
steaming mass is unmistakable. 
There is no occasion, I think, 
to go into details at great length. 
The fact is obvious without argu- 
ment or elaboration. “The Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus,” says Mr. 
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In Advertising 


(Continued from page 696) 


Frank Finney in connection with 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Street & Finney Agency, 
“have driven out the criminal 
liars, but a new form of subtle 
lying has come into vogue. The 
advertisers stick to the truth in 
direct statement, but falsify by 
inference. ... This kind of decep- 
tion is just as bad as out-and-out 
lying. If this false implication is 
lying—and it is—there is prob- 
ably more lying today than ever 
before.” 


Mr. John Benson, of the Ben- 
son & Gamble Agency, as repre- 
sentative of the Bok Jury of Ad- 
vertising Awards, spoke to the 
same effect at the dinner in Cam- 
bridge, and pointed out the effects 
upon the public mind of this bar- 
rage of fakery. Other testimony 
to the same effect is not wanting. 
Advertising men admit frankly 
enough among themselves that 
they are engaged in fooling the 
public, and some of them are 
gaining the wisdom and the cour- 
age to admit that the public is 
becoming aware of the fact. 


The Shrinking Advertising Dollar 


OW long advertisers can con- 

tinue to fool the public and 
get away with it, I don’t pretend 
to know. But if human experience 
is worth anything at all, it is 
fairly obvious that they cannot 
continue to do it indefinitely. 
Even if the public actually were 
as ignorant and as stupid as they 
appear to imagine that it is, it 
could hardly go on forever swal- 
lowing falsehood, however plausi- 
bly disguised. The lying adver- 
tisement (whether by inference, 
by implication, or direct) may fool 
its thousands, but at the same 
time it serves notice upon other 
thousands that advertising is the 
tool of liars, and that the adver- 
tiser holds the mentality of the 
reader to be beneath contempt. 
Keep this up year in and year out, 
and multiply it by the tens of 
thousands of impressions, and 
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Plan to Eliminate Fakery 


you will arrive at the point where 
advertising itself will be held in 
contempt, if you do not arouse a 
positive feeling of resentment 
against it. You cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time with 
advertising, any more than you 
can do it with anything else. 


The advertiser’s dollar is rapidly 
shrinking, in short, because the 
public confidence in advertising is 
being so widely abused. As the 
burned child dreads the fire, the 
consumer who has once been 
taken in by specious claims loses 
faith in even the most trans- 
parently honest announcements. 
Every advertisement, no matter 
what else it may be, is also an 
advertisement for advertising, and 
the lying advertisement is simply 
a caveat to every mind that is 
able to detect the imposture. 


Where Indignation Rises 


ORTUNATELY the public is 
not yet consciously aware of 
the extent to which it is being ex- 
ploited and its confidence abused. 
But it is not impossible that it may 
become so. Considerable publicity 
has lately been given to that 
phase of the matter, and it is not 
publicity that should lull any- 
body into a sense of comfortable 
security. Read Helen Wood- 
ward’s reminiscences, by way of 
example; also the recent series by 
Stuart Chase in the New Repub- 
lic, entitled “Consumers in Won- 
derland,” and “The Distribution 
Age,” by Ralph Borsodi. Indig- 
nation is here and there beginning 
to get a hearing, and to attract an 
audience. The late flare-ups of 
popular resentment against out- 
door advertising are merely ad- 
vance notices of what conceiv- 
ably may some day happen on a 
larger scale, if this process of ex- 
ploiting the public’s vanities and 
fears and prejudices is allowed to 
go unchecked. 
The cold and brutal fact is that 
advertising of the fraudulent and 
near-fraudulent type, that lies 
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by implication and by inference 
rather than by direct statement, 
is rapidly assuming the propor- 
tions of a public nuisance, and the 
public’s tolerance with respect to 
nuisances is likely to be limited, 
comfortable theories to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The dif- 
ficulty is, however, that the pub- 
lic’s displeasure is not discriminat- 
ing, and the just and the unjust 
advertiser will alike suffer from 
whatever condemnation may be 
visited upon dishonest and equivo- 
cating copy. 


Dartnell Offers a Plan 


T goes without saying, of course, 
that if advertising ever reaches 
the point where it ceases to 
pay, a large number of individ- 
uals will be rather seriously dis- 
commoded. It is still a long way 
from that today, of course, but it 
is moving in that direction. Are 
the honest and the decent ele- 
ments among those who use and 
control the force of advertising 
going to do anything about it? 
Is there anything that they can 
do about it that will be practical 
and at least measurably effective? 
And if so, what? 

Those are questions which 
ought to be answered, and I think 
they ought to be answered soon. 
The problem raised by the adver- 
tiser who insists upon keeping the 
word of promise to the ear of the 
public, and breaking it to the hope, 
ought to be discussed freely and 
frankly and in the open. There is 
no topic of discussion that can 
come before the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs at 
Denver that has half the intrinsic 
importance of this one. They have 
rendered yoeman service in the 
cause of honest advertising here- 
tofore, and it is high time for the 
forces of truth and decency td 
enter the lists again. 


* * * 


As a practical suggestion that 
may form the basis of discussion, 
we in the Dartnell Corporation 
offer the following considerations : 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions has been a marked success. 
The circulation liar has _ prac- 
tically disappeared as a factor of 
any importance. This has been 
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accomplished by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all of the 
interests involved — advertisers, 
agencies and publishers, to con- 
trol a situation that was beyond 
the reach of any individual or any 
single group of interests. 


Why would it not be feasible to 
apply the same idea to this 
broader problem of curbing and 
eliminating the false pretenders in 
advertising? Why not, in short, 
an “Audit Bureau of Advertis- 
ing,’ if that is a suitable name, 
created and maintained as the 
A. B. C. is, for the mutual benefit 
of all those interested in protect- 
ing the integrity, and hence the 
value, of advertising? 


The present ‘state laws against 
fraudulent advertising are ade- 
quate only to the extent of pro- 
viding a possible remedy against 
the advertiser who makes state- 
ments of fact which are untrue, 
deceptive or misleading. The Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus are active 
and energetic in attacking the 
more palpable frauds under the 
law, but they cannot possibly 
cope with the flood of misleading 
copy that is technically within the 
letter of the statute, but is the 
more deceptive and the more 
dangerous on that account. 


Another “Audit Bureau” 


HE advertiser can clean up 

his own advertising, or keep 
it clean, but he cannot force other 
advertisers to do so. The pub- 
lisher can censor his own columns, 
but he cannot prevent the re- 
jected copy from reaching the 
public through other mediums. 
The advertising agency may re- 
sist the demands of its client for 
false or hypocritical appeals, but 
it cannot keep him from placing 
the business through another 
agent who is more complaisant. 


The direct mail counsellor, the 
service printer and the lithog- 
rapher are in the same general 
situation. The exercise of con- 
scientious scruples will simply re- 
sult in depriving themselves of 
business, while it will not in the 
least deprive the dishonest adver- 
tiser of an audience, or prevent 
him from abusing the confidence 
of the public. A cooperative effort 
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including all of the above factors, 
however, could establish and 
maintain a degree of control over 
advertising that would have some 
real force behind it. 


What is needed, it seems to us, 
is something in the nature of a 
National Board of Review, repre- 
sentative of all who use or pro- 
duce advertising, supported by a 
membership which is comparable 
to that now represented in the 
A. B. C. It would be the duty of 
the Board of Review to pass upon 
all current advertising, to test the 
claims that are made from the 
viewpoint of actual knowledge 
and experience, and to issue warn- 
ings to advertisers, publishers, 
and agents. In cases of open and 
palpable fraud, the board would 
recommend the exclusion of the 
advertising entirely, and would 
be prepared to submit the evi- 
dence of fraud to the proper legal 
authorities. 


In cases where it was a ques- 
tion merely of exaggerated, speci- 
ous or misleading claims for a 
reputable product, the board 
would recommend the exclusion 
of the advertising until the copy 
was amended. Advertisers and 
their agents would be given the 
opportunity to submit campaigns 
to the board in advance of pub- 
lication, and advertising that had 
been thus submitted in advance 
and passed might be designated 
by a special symbol that could be 
given a definite significance in the 
mind of the public. 


Cleaning Up Advertising 
A~ the findings and recom- 


mendations of the board 
would be sent to members at regu- 
lar intervals, and this publicity 
would go far towards enabling the 
honest advertiser to keep his copy 
out of bad company. It would 
enable the careful publisher to 
stiffen his own censorship of his 
columns, and the careless pub- 
lisher would be confronted with 
the knowledge that the acceptance 
of copy that had been condemned 
would make it more difficult to 
get the more desirable business. 


If such an organization could 
be established, say with the back- 
ing of the present members of the 


(Continued on page 775) 
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O VAST a field is 
. covered by the 
semi-mechanical 
end of sales management 
that the wonder is that 
we have not many 
volumes already in print 
on this vastly impor- 
tant angle of marketing. 
Presumably because the human 
side of merchandising is so inter- 
esting and so compelling in its 
appeal, it is only now and then 
that even an article has been de- 
voted to a topic so important as 
to constitute probably fully half 
of the sales executive’s efforts. 
Starting in on the customer 
angle, the sales executive must 
determine where he will sell; to 
whom he will sell, and how he 
will sell. He can find out where 
to sell, first, by determining the 
area to be covered as a matter of 
broad policy. Then he must get 
down to human beings—prospec- 
tive customers. 


Mapping Out Markets 


In the same field will be found 
wide divergence of practice and 
policy. “Where to sell” to the 
Coca-Cola Company, means at 
home and abroad. To the Moxie 
Company, it means a limited ter- 
titory, of which New England 
alone is by far the most important 
factor. 

Where we shall sell may de- 
pend upon the nature of our prod- 
ut. It may be an article of com- 
paratively low unit value with 
high weight. This will limit the 
territory in which we sell, pro- 
vided our product is a competi- 
lve one in other sections of the 
‘ountry. The freight rate alone 
may absolutely bar us from going 
fyond a certain zone. But we 
may overcome this seemingly un- 
‘caleable barrier by following the 
‘ample of various soap ‘com- 
panies, and makers of fundamen- 
til building materials, by erecting 
ind operating plant after plant. 
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Framing a Sales Proposition For 
Profit and Permanence 


The Semi-Mechanics of Sales Manage- 
ment That Take Selling Out of the Rule 
of Thumb, Hit or Miss Class 


By E. S. 


If we have an entirely different 
type of product to market, per- 
haps one in the luxury class, we 
may well seek national distribu- 
tion—but a national distribution 
which will limit only the terri- 
tories in which there is the great- 
est chance of our selling the great- 
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purchase lists of prospec- 
tive customers from 
various specialists in 
this type of service. We 
may set our own clerks 
at work on the mercan- 
tile agency reference 
books and compile our 
own rated lists. 

From an analysis of these lists 
we can tell semi-mechanically, 
very possibly, where we can best 
sell, and approach the factor, 
“who to sell.” Not contenting 
ourselves with the mere symbols 
appearing in the credit reference 


Much information which is often carried in the sales manager’s head 
or that ts buried in ledgers should be kept on quickly available records 
if a sales department functions smoothly. 


est volume of our merchandise. 
The semi-mechanics of sales man- 
agement at this stage will dictate 
our securing and studying tables 
of bank clearances; porulations; 
savings bank deposits, income tax 
returns; gas, electric light and 
telephone installations — tabula- 
tions of those factors which indi- 
cate buying power and the type 
of buying power. 


Proceeding along another 
line, semi-mechanically we can 
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books, we can purchase credit re- 
ports which will not only deter- 
mine the desirability of the cus- 
tomer, from the standpoint of his 
practice of paying his bills, but we 
can glean from these reports a type 
of sales information which will en- 
able us to make our first appeals 
by letter or through our salesmen 
intimate rather than impersonal. 


Our credit manager, at this 
stage, may well set an amount 
which he will gladly credit for 
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each of the stores, hundreds, or 
even thousands of prospective 
customers with names that 
have been secured through the 
purchase of lists or through our 
compilation of names chosen from 
Dun and Bradstreet. 

While the human factor is 
dominant in determining how to 
sell, the topic is one so intimately 
tied up with the semi-mechanics 
of sales management as to de- 
mand expression here. 

What shall be our policy in 
connection with— 

1. Use of salesmen. 


2. Exclusive agency arrange- 


ments. 
3. Prices. 
4. F. O. B. points. 
5. Credits. 


6. Collections. 

7. Adjustments. 

8. Advertising. 

9. Sampling. 

10. Other selling methods? 

Just to give a cross-section, it 
will be seen that price policies 
will include such matters as 
whether we shall quote list or net 
prices ; whether our discounts—if 
any—shall be small and _ infre- 
quently used, or long and uni- 
versally used. From the competi- 
tion angle in building our price 
policy we must determine whether 
in general we shall establish 
prices which will be equal to our 
competitors’, or above or below 
their standards. 


Gathering Information 


HE semi-mechanics of sales 

management include gather- 
ing of the fullest possible informa- 
tion in regard to competitive 
prices, policies, methods, tactics 
and systems. Before we can best 
determine how to sell, first of all 
we owe it to invested capital to 
make sure that our determination 
is checked by an examination of 
the practices and policies of those 
already in the market. This does 
not mean that we need in the 
least slavishly to copy any or all 
competitive plans and methods— 
or prices. We may quite wisely 
decide that because of our care- 
ful preparation we can ignore 
competition and force it to meet 
our practices, policies and prices, 
or suffer the consequences of 
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proceeding along less sound lines. 
Let us assume that one of our 
early decisions in the “how to 
sell” classification leads us to the 
employment in sending into the 
field of salesmen. At once, we 
plunge into the midst of the most 
interesting semi-mechanics in all 
sales management—the most in- 
teresting to the man who lives to 
be of service—immediate service 
—to his specialty man. 

Starting in with the customary 
sales manual, we can build from 
an affair of a few pages or a 
volume dealing abstractly and 
concretely with every phase of 
selling methods. Into these sales 
manuals today is built a sales 
structure so complete that it is a 
salesman’s encyclopedia mechan- 
ically aiding him to meet every 
normal and many abnormal situa- 
tions which develop in his con- 
tact with customers and others. 


Data for the Salesmen 
ECHANICALLY in one 


sense, but most humanly in 
another, modern sales manage- 
ment builds for itself salesmen’s 
loose-leaf explanatory catalogs 
which in many cases rival in 
value of information contained 
even the most pretentious of sales 
manuals. 

These loose-leaf explanatory 
catalogs have the virtue of focus- 
ing on each product and item the 
wealth of information which is 
literally at the salesmen’s finger 
tips at the moment of need. This 
information by no means begins 
and ends with data as to prices 
and discounts, packing and f. o. b. 
points. It includes shipping 
weights and rates. It gives con- 
cisely or completely adjustment 
policies referring to the particular 
product; premium deals in which 
these products are involved — or 
not involved. It enables the sales- 
man while seeking an order to 
save the dangerous distracting 
moments of search for informa- 
tion. But even the sales manual 
and the loose-leaf supplementary 
catalog must bow to another 
modern semi-mechanical sales de- 
velopment. 

Itemized sales cards have been 
perfected in perhaps a score of 
cases, which place the salesman in 
a position to be of instructive 
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service to his customer. These 
cards show every purchase of 
every item by each customer. 
They show the orders which the 
salesman has taken in person. 
They show the orders which have 
been sent in by mail. And this is 
on a single card, item by item. 
Thus the salesman can show 
the dealer that when the sales- 
man called in January, the dealer 
ordered twelve dozen Number 
XLB-4. It will then show the 
dealer that before the salesman 
called again in July, seven mail 
orders had been sent in, totaling 
eighteen dozen of this same item. 
The obvious conclusion is that 
the dealer failed to anticipate his 
needs and, as a result, was forced 
to order seven times, with the 
consequent cost of ordering and 
receiving goods—a cost which 
very possibly cut substantially into 
the dealer’s profits on the item. 
From the standpoint of the 
sales executive there is no better 
way to emphasize the costly mis- 
take of seeking turnover at the 
expense of “out of stock” and ab- 
surdly high clerical expense. 
Modern sales management in- 
cludes the frequent use of item- 
ized analyses. Just as the item- 
ized sales card covers the item- 
ized analysis of each customer’s 
purchases, sales executives seize 
on their salesmen’s forms of ac- 
ceptance. 


Sales Analyses 


T is now considered sound to 
analyze by items on a basis of 
towns and cities. In fact, a most 
effective check-up for the sales- 
man is an advance analysis of 
itemized sales on the correspond- 
ing trip of the previous year, thus 


-setting a tangible item-by-item 


quota for the salesman. 

Shifting to the time element, 
particularly in cases where a 
salesman covers a large number 
of towns, semi-mechanics comes 
to the aid of the sales manager by 
insisting upon periodic itemized 
analyses —usually by months. 
The immediate effect is to give 
the salesman a comparison to his 
sales of each item for the current 
month of each year, and cumula- 
tively this type of analysis er 
ables the salesman not only to 
know exactly where he stands 1m 
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dollar -and-cent sales in com- 
parison with previous years, but 
to know item by item. Bluntly 
stated, these periodic itemized 
analyses show Mr. Salesman ex- 
actly where he has failed to equal 
past records. 

Very possibly the record when 
used in connection with itemized 
sales quotas is frequently divided. 
In this case the salesman knows 
not only what he has sold of each 
item for each month for several 
years back, but he knows what he 
is expected to sell for each suc- 
ceeding month, and knows also 
what he sold in those months. In 
short, it sets the most definite of 
tasks for the salesman, while at 
the same time the amount of 
added achievement as against 
previous years is anticipated. 


Forms of Comparisons 


Particularly in enterprises which 
market a wide line of products, it 
is now customary to supply each 
salesman with yearly itemized 
analyses. He is expected during 
the periods of rest usually preced- 
ing his first trip of the year to 
compare this item-by-item yearly 
analysis with his individual cus- 
tomers’ itemized sales cards. 

This lets him start out his sales 
year with a definite knowledge of 
past accomplishments and a de- 
tailed knowledge of the units 
which made up the accomplish- 
ment on each item. In connection 
with his itemized analyses by 
towns and cities he is enabled to 
see where possibilities for gain are 
greatest and where additional rep- 
resentation is most needed. 

The forms of semi-mechanical 
comparisons are many. Properly 
handled, these are of great value 
as an education force with Mr. 
Salesman, as well as in their in- 
evitable result in increasing sales 
volume. While these comparisons 
are part of the semi-mechanics of 
sales management, their salutary 
effects are due to the fact that 
they are designed to aid human 
beings. 

For it is the spirit of pride and 
the spirit of rivalry which make 
these semi-mechanical sales aids 
of money value. Here are six 
forms of comparison commonly 
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used by present-day sales ex- 
ecutives: 


1. Dollar sales. 

2. Profits. 

3. Rating sheet. 

4. Expenses. 

5. Cost of doing business. 


6. Best composite salesman. 


It will pay us to examine each 
one of these items at least briefly, 


in order that we may weigh the 
semi-mechanical helps to sales 
management actually functioning 
in every-day use. In the last 
analysis, profit is, of course, the 
goal of business—profit over a 
long term of years—and always 
net profit rather than gross profit, 
It, therefore, is no surprise to Mr, 
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Crane Company Uses Display 
Room On Wheels 


TRAVELING exhibit dis- 
playing the latest in bath- 
room fixtures, which averages 
over ten thousand visitors a 
month, is the unique way in which 
Crane Company reaches the small 
town dwellers who do not have 
the opportunity of visiting the 
permanent display rooms_ of 
larger cities. 

These traveling exhibits, four 
of which are now covering the 
entire United States, are mounted 
on White trucks and carry a full 
line of bathroom fixtures, includ- 
ing hot water heaters, water sys- 
tems, sink and laundry tray, 
showers, etc. 

Publicity is given the traveling 
exhibit by the use of newspaper 
stories and pictures that appear 
in the local papers a week in 
advance of the arrival of the 
truck in the town. “This method 
of publicity has proved very 
successful, for any unusual hap- 
pening in a small town is a topic 
for conversation, and by the 
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time the truck makes its arrival, 
everyone has heard of it and ts 
anxious to see it,” asserts Mr. J. 
C. Kosbiel, Jr., exhibitor on one 
of the trucks. “In many towns 
we receive a great deal of free 
publicity in the local newspapers 
due to the uniqueness of the 
display.” 

A register is kept in each truck 
and every visitor is invited to 
sign his name. A column is car- 
ried in this register where visitors 
may leave requests for printed 
matter on any item in the Crane 
line, and such circulars are sent 
only to those who request them. 
But the entire list of signatures 
is used in figuring the advertising 
cost of the trucks. 

These trucks stop at every 
town large enough to have @ 
water system, and remain in each 
town or city long enough for the 
majority of its citizens to view 
them. The trucks are parked om 
the busiest street in the dowr 
town district. 
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FTER having been 
established four- 
teen years in an 


outlying business  dis- 
trict of Detroit, the 
Arcade Hardware Com- 
pany suddenly stepped 
out about two years 
ago and proceeded to 
make the most of an 
opportunity that had been: right 
there all the time, just waiting 
for the Arcade Hardware Com- 
pany or any other company to 
accept it, and in two years’ time 
built up what is probably the 
largest volume of builders’ hard- 
ware business done by any con- 
cern in the territory. 


How Business Was Developed 


In other words, the Arcade 
Hardware Company, located at 
5170 Grand River Avenue, De- 
troit, has been established sixteen 
During fourteen of those 
years it did a nice, substantial 
neighborhood hardware business, 
such as might be expected of a 
hardware store located nearly 
three miles. from the retail shop- 
ping center of the city. It 
handled builders’ hardware in a 
small way during much of this 
time, but it did no estimating 
jobs. 


years. 


Numerous other hardware 
stores in the city competed with 
one another and with several 
jobbers and manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives for the big contracts 


for builders’ hardware, but the 


management of the Arcade Hard- 
ware Company doubtless thought 
their store was too far from the 
center of things, or was _ too 
small, or too something else for 
them to go after these big orders. 
At any rate, they went along in 
the usual hum-drum routine of 
serving the neighborhood in their 
true capacity ; that of a neighbor- 
hood hardware store. 

Then, after fourteen years, this 
neighborhood store suddenly 


reached out and took the builders’ 
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Are Your Jobbers Asleep? Then Help 
the Retailers Sell 


What Happened in Detroit When a 
Hardware Retailer Stepped In and 
Stole a March on the Manufacturers 


and Jobbers 


By D. G. BAIRD 


hardware business of Detroit. 
Oh, it didn’t take all of it, of 
course, but it took some mighty 
nice jobs that older and larger 
firms in the business, including 
the hardware jobbers, would have 
been pleased to secure. There 
was the 22-story Industrial Bank 
3uilding right downtown, for 
example; a 22-family apartment 
house; three high schools, five 
grade schools, and numerous 
others that the Arcade company 
got just recently. One of.these 
schools alone took $7,000 worth 
of builders’ hardware, and the 
other jobs mentioned all ran into 
the thousands. 

And remember that the Arcade 
Hardware Company began tak- 
ing contract jobs for builders’ 


hardware only two years ago! 


What is the secret of 
this sudden awakening 
of an old established, 
neighborhood hardware 
store? 

That is just what E. J. 
Slow, general manager, 
was asked to reveal, and 
he insisted that there is 
no secret about it. 

“Secret?” he countered, simu- 
lating surprise. “There is no 
secret about it. Anybody else 
can do just what we're doing.” 

“Do others do the same things 
you’re doing?” 

“Not everything—no.” 

“What, for example?” 

“Well, follow up their jobs 
and make sure that everything is 
all right. There are a lot of car- 
penters these days who don't 
know the top of a lock from the 
bottom, and there are a lot of 
others who know, but who don’t 
care particularly. If you should 
go out and question fifty so-called 
carpenters at random, you would 
be amazed to learn how few of 
them know how to install a 
cylinder lock properly—or how 
to do anything else properly, for 


Only the materials suited to each buyer's specific needs are displayed 

before him in this sample room. Thus he is not confused by seeing a great 

array of more elaborate designs, etc., which might have a tendency to make 
him dissatisfied with what he can afford. 
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The Arcade Hardware Company has successfully developed the display 
value of even the bulkier types of builders’ hardware materials. 


that matter. We show them 
how to install our hardware, then 
we follow them up to make sure 
they do it the way we show 
them.” 

“That takes a lot of 
doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes—occupies the full 
time of one man. We have an 
outside service man who does 
nothing but follow up our jobs 
from the time the orders are 
filled till the buildings are com- 
pleted. He goes from one job to 
another, showing the workmen 
how to install our hardware, see- 
ing that they have everything 
needed, that they put everything 
where it belongs, that they do the 
work right, and, in general, tak- 
ing care that when a job is 
finished it will be finished right 
and there will be no come-back 
on us. Nearly all the grief in 
builders’ hardware is occasioned 
by improper installations; we 
take care that our hardware is 
properly installed and thus avoid 
the grief. Our customers usually 
have had experience with other 
firms that consider their duty 
discharged when they deliver the 
hardware according to contract, 
and they appreciate the special 
service we give them.” 


time, 


This service man, it was ex- 
plained, is a skilled mechanic, as 
well as a specialist in builders’ 
hardware, and he has full charge 
of every job after the contract is 
signed. 


Estimates are typed in tripli- 
cate, one copy for the general 
contractor, one for the carpenter 
foreman, and one for the store. 
Where an architect has charge of 
the job, extra copies are made 
for him and his foreman. The 
store copy is immediately turned 
over to the outside service man, 
who uses it to familiarize himself 
with the kind of job, kind of 
openings, kind of hardware speci- 
fied, and so on, and to guide him 
in having the order put up. 
Thereafter, when any reference of 
any kind is made to that par- 
ticular job, he knows all about it. 

The specification sheet lists 
every item for each opening sepa- 
rately and numbers them, and 
the items for each opening are 
wrapped separately and labeled. 
This label is a gummed, blank 
form which provides spaces for: 
Job, Schedule, Item Number, 
Opening, and a list of items in 
the package to which it is 
attached. 

These items are packaged and 
the packages shuffled post office 
fashion in bins provided for the 
purpose in the stockroom. Then 
when it comes time to deliver 
the goods, they are taken out in 
order and placed in the truck, car- 
ried to the job, unloaded in order, 
and so stored that each package 
is always first out when needed 
by the carpenters. 


How much confusion, delay, and 
aggravation this system forestalls 
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can best be appreciated by the 
builders’ hardware man who 
bundles all hardware of a kind 
together and delivers it in the 
order most convenient to him, 
depending on the carpenter fore- 
man to find what he needs when 
he needs it. 


After the hardware is delivered, 
the service man follows it up by 
visiting each job from time to 
time; some of them daily. He is 
on practically the same footing 
as an architect’s foreman and he 
doesn’t hesitate to correct any 
improper installations or careless 
workmanship. 


All estimates are kept perma- 
nently on file, whether or not the 
firm secures the job. They not 
only are sometimes wanted for 
reference, but they have other 
uses. For example, a contractor 
telephoned R. E. Hossack, man- 
ager of the builders’ hardware 
department, the other day and 
said: “Remember that job you 
figured on with me about a year 
ago? Well, I want it duplicated 
and I’m going to give you folks 
the business.” The Arcade com- 
pany had not secured the previ- 
ous job, but when the contractor 
was ready to duplicate it and 
offered them the business, they 
already had the estimate all 
written up. 


Receive Special Training 


Speaking of Mr. Hossack: two 
years ago, he was the only em- 
ployee in the builders’ hardware 
department. Today, there are 
two outside men calling on con- 
tractors, two calling on archi- 
tects, and the outside service man 
referred to, besides the inside 
men who take care of the counter 
business and the two or three 
helpers who put up orders. 

This brings up another unique 
thing this store is doing, too. In 
view of such rapid growth, one 
would expect that trained men 
would have been brought in, but 
none has. Everyone of them has 
been trained by the store, with 
the cooperation of the factory. 

“One of them was a candy 
salesman,” Mr. Slow said in his 
matter-of-fact manner. “He 
wanted to learn this business, 5° 


(Continued on page 757) 
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Write any Booth newspaper for 
a copy of 


“The Michigan Market” 


GrandRapids Press SaginawNews Courier. ‘Jackson CitizenPatriot © © Muskegon Chronicle 
flintDaily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette BayCitylimesTribune Ann Arbor Times News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


My erture, » in terms of industry, agri- 


culture, normality of business, living 

conditions or by any other standard, 
The Michigan Market is outstanding. Seventy- 
three per cent of the income tax payers in the 
cities outside of the Detroit Area live in the 
Booth Newspaper territory. 


With a combined net paid circulation of over 
260,000 concentrated in these eight important 
centers, The Booth Newspapers offer a complete 
coverage of the buying power in this important 
market. Here is a market with ready money to 
buy and one that can be covered economically 
with one group of metropolitan newspapers. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. ”'GNo. saan ac Cue 
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N TAYLOR’S book, 
“The Principles of 
Scientific Manage- 
ment,’ he gives as the 
second duty: “They 
scientifically select and 
then train, teach and de- By 
velop the workman, . 
whereas, in the past, 
he chose his own work and 
trained himself as best he could.” 
In recent years many sales 
managers have selected salesmen 
by a great deal more accurate 
methods than existed in the past. 
All over the country firms have 
systems for the selection of sales- 
men. Some sales managers will 
disagree as to the value of vari- 
ous systems. Some sales man- 
agers still insist that nothing 
beats their own judgment as to 
the selection of men. From what 
I have heard and read I believe 
that the most progressive sales 
managers of today are trying to 
select their men in accurate ways. 
Some authors who have written 
on the subject of sales manage- 
ment have devoted a great deal 
of space to this subject of the 
selection of salesmen. <A_ book 


which has recently appeared, en- 
titled “Salesmen in Marketing 
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The Burroughs system for selecting salesmen has long since 
passed the guesswork stage. In this article Mr. Hoyt reviews 
some of the more important methods which have been developed 
in the selection of salesmen, and points out the good and bad 
aspects of each in the light of his own experience. 


Superstition vs. System in the 
Selection of Salesmen 
Some of the Methods That Help Take 


the Guesswork Out of One of the Sales 
Manager's Most Difficult Tasks 


The eighth article of a series 


CHARLES W.neorTt 


Strategy,” by Leverett S. Lyon, 
published by The Macmillan 
Company, devotes three chapters 
amounting to ninety-eight pages, 
covering a subject to which is 
given the main title of “The 
Preparation of a Sales Force.” 
The amount of space devoted to 
this subject indicates that for the 
purposes of these articles it would 
be entirely impractical to quote 
details of methods and to give 
examples. I must refer the sales 
manager who desires to go into 
the subject more thoroughly to 
the various sources of information 
which are available. 


The Star Salesman 


The man who relies on his own 
judgment to pick men often at- 
tempts to hire (so-called) star 
salesmen somebody else _ has 
trained. No great success of 
which I am aware has ever been 
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attained by sucha 
method. The most suc- 
cessful organizations are 
composed of average 
men carefully selected 
and still more carefully 
trained. Star salesmen 
are valuable sometimes 
if you can find them, but 
the real sales manager will have 
to attain his success with an or- 
ganization of average men. 

All sales managers are more or 
less superstitious with reference 
to seemingly minor points in the 
picking of men. A sales manager 
learns to be cautious through ex- 
perience. If he has had bad luck 
with an Apollo it has a tendency 
to make him afraid of good- 
looking and particularly of pretty 
men. If he has had some indolent, 
fleshy type of man in his employ 
who fell down he is apt to decide 
that all fleshy men are indolent 
and careless. By the same token, 
if he happened to have in his em- 
ploy a little wiry, nervous man 
who is a hard worker and a big 
producer he is inclined to think 
that his entire organization 
should be made up of this type. 

In the selection of salesmen 4 
good foundation is to have the 
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Like painting a Skyscraper 


with half a pint of Paint! 


Tt OU go out to the Pacific 

) Coast,” said the Boss to his 

salesmanager, “and grab some 

of that business out there. I hear 

the people along that stretch have 

more money to spend than those in 
any other part of the country.” 


“Fine,” said the salesmanager. 
“You’re going to back me up with 
some good advertising in the right 
papers, aren’t you?” 


“Yes, I’ve already instructed the 
cashier to meet advertising expendi- 
tures up to a total of $500. Line up 
the big mediums out there in Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon and 
send us a schedule. We’ll rush copy.” 


And the salesmanager, who’d never 
been West in his life before, and 
didn’t know that it was as far from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, as it is from 
New York City to Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, beamed his pleasure as he left. 


* * * 


And then, recently, we received a 
letter from a prospective merchan- 
diser of a grocery product. 


“Send me a list of retail grocers in 
San Francisco,” he wrote, “and in 
Portland, Seattle, Oakland, AND THE 
REST OF YOUR TERRITORY.” 
(The capitals are ours.) 


Gentlemen, we don’t want to seem 
peeved about it, but for those of you 


who are unaware of the fact, the Los 
Angeles market is SOME MARKET 
within itself, and you can cover it 
most economically with one paper. 
j The Los Angeles Examiner. 
But you can’t cover it by advertising 
in a medium 400, 800 or 1500 miles 
distant. 


The three states of California, 
Oregon and Washington alone com- 
prise an empire of approximately a 
tenth of our nation, and contain 
6,732,164 people, of which more than 
one-third are in the Los Angeles 
marketing area. 


OUR MARKET is NOT Seattle, 
nor is it San Francisco, nor is it Port- 
land, Oregon. OUR MARKET—The 
Los Angeles Examiner’s market—is 
Los Angeles and the ten southern 
counties of California, and contains 
close to 3,000,000 people who rate 
higher in income-earning power than 
any other group of 3,000,000 any- 
where in the world. 


They own more automobiles per 
capita (averaging better than one to 
a family) than any other large group; 
they have a thousand dollars in the 
bank for every man, woman and 
child among them, and in Los Angeles 
they think so much of home-owner- 
ship that a new home is built every 
46 minutes of every 24-hour day in 
the year, including Sundays! 


It takes intelligence, team-work and money to enter this Los Angeles 
Market. But when you are in ityou can harvest quicker profits, at less 
outlay than you can in any other large market in America. Write for 


information. 


195,000 10 
Families Daily! 


Mid-West Representative 
Hearst Building, CHICAGO 


Ce ae ee 


Eastern Representative 


285 Madison Ave., Room 1512, NEW YORK 


1035 Little Bldg., BOSTON 


We'll send you the CORRECT data for making plans. 


CYT 425,000 
Families Sunday! 


West Coast Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


HIS business man’s confession could be made 


by thousands — everywhere. To the non-expert 
buyer all white envelopes /ook pretty much the same. 
The real test of quality comes after they are mailed. 

And if it happens to be your letter that arrives look- 
ing like the morning after, your polite correspondent 
doesn’t tell you about it. 

Now you can buy White Wove Envelopes made by 
the world’s largest envelope manufacturers, water- 
marked with initials USE and backed by a guarantee. 

Ask your printer or stationer for Columbian USE 
White Wove Envelopes. Then you'll be sure of good 
quality, good writing and typing qualities; ample 
strength, and good gum. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Columbian USE White Wove Envelopes are fine enough for 

your first class mail—and so reasonably priced that many firms 

use them in circularizing. All commercial and official sizes 

from 5 to 14, and Monarch. If your dealer does not stock 
them, write us. 


“When it comes to buying 
I never really know 
one white envelope 

from another’ 


The watermarked initials of the 
makers appear in every Columbian 
USE White Wove Envelope 


Look for this box with the USE 
all-over design 


GUARANTEE 


THESE COLL MBLAN Eavelopes are 
guarant 3 cut.and 
gumming 

Vf, due tb} add 6 u ulacture, 
they fail 14 ue co satisfaction 
the distr rom ws bought 
them. is them at 
our expense, 


Q NITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The qartde large manufecturers of ranclome 


This slip goes into every box—and, 
of course, we are right back of it 


me 
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complete business history of the 
candidate. The man should be 
made to give in detail an account 
of every position that he has held 
since leaving school. You should 
insist that this business history 
be given with actual dates and 
you should look to see if there is 
any gap in the man’s history 
which he has glossed over. I re- 
member hiring a man who filled 
out his application, apparently 
giving his complete history. I 
didn’t know it, but he had omitted 
one position by slightly extend- 
ing the duration on two other 
positions. This man was com- 
pelled to take out a bond and the 
bonding company discovered this 
gap. On investigation, it found 
that he had been discharged from 
this missing position because of 
dishonesty. 


Hiring New Men 


I was taught that a man apply- 
ing for a sales position who had 
a long history was a good man 
to leave alone. A long history 
means that he has had many posi- 
tions. If, from the time he left 
school, for the following fifteen 
vears, a man has held eight or ten 
positions, you may well be on 
your guard, because probably he 
is not of the right sort. 

I will grant that, for some types 
of work, men move about to 
secure experience, but it is well 
to be on one’s guard and to be 
confident that this moving about 
was for that purpose rather than 
because of poor performance. For 
sales managers who hire any rea- 
sonable number of salesmen the 
use of a printed application blank 
is valuable. The sales manager 
can find numerous examples of 
application blanks. In almost 
every book written on the subject 
are to be found forms of this 
sort. The service department of 
the magazine SALES MANAGEMENT 
Provides a type of application 
blank which is most excellent. 
However, such matters as hav- 
Ing applications are elementary in 
these latter days of sales man- 
agement. Sales managers are 
how playing with more important 
things in the selection of sales- 
men. Sales managers are talk- 
Ing about tests, ratings, facial 
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readings, judging men by physical 
contour and similar things. Many 
opinions are held as to the value 


of these systems. Surely one 
ought to be able to secure, from 
various sources, methods of se- 
lecting salesmen which will as- 
sure that the choices are more 
wisely made than when made on 
hit-and-miss methods. Certainly 
the hiring of men only to fire 
them after discovering that they 
are not worth while should be cut 
down to the minimum. 


” HE man who relies on his own 

judgment to pick men often attempts 
to hire (so-called) star salesmen somebody 
else has trained,” Mr. Hoyt says in this 
article. ‘No great success of which I am 
aware has ever been attained by such a 
method. The most successful organiza- 
tions are composed of average men care- 
fully selected and still more carefully 
trained. Star salesmen are valuable 
sometimes if you can find them, but the 
real sales manager will have to attain his 
success with an organization of average 
men.” 


A question commonly asked 
by those who have not had a large 
amount of experience in building 
a sales organization is as to the 
source of material for salesmen. 
I have been asked many times 
over the past twenty years, by 
manufacturers and merchants, as 
to where they should go to secure 
candidates for salesmen. I re- 
member an interesting meeting of 
the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club, the subject of which was 
“Sources For Securing Salesmen.”’ 

In general, an employer has a 
choice of looking to competitors 
in his own line—to firms who are 
not in his line and who do not 
compete—to educational institu- 
tions—and finally to what is 


ere br ed 


called “the unemployed.” All of 
these sources are used by differ- 
ent firms. An excellent practice 
which I have recommended and 
which I have seen used with good 
effect is to adopt a policy of hir- 
ing, each year, a definite number 
of young men, selected with the 
proper qualifications, and putting 
those young men into various 
departments of the business with 
the thought that a _ reasonable 
proportion of them, after an in- 
terval of two or three years, will 
be available as salesmen. 


If a man should make a practice 
of hiring two hand-picked young 
men each year and should treat 
those young men as candidates 
for the sales department, handling 
their education accordingly, it 
would appear that at the end of 
ten years he would have on hand 
some valuable men. I know it 
has worked that way with a 
number of firms with whom I am 
in close contact. 


Where Are Salesmen Found? 


The whole thing depends on 
the nature of one’s business. [| 
once knew a business which had 
found it rather profitable to re- 
cruit from teachers and preachers. 
I once heard a sales manager say 
that some of the most successful 
salesmen, whom he had secured 
for his own business, came from 
men employed by railroads. It is 
a mistake to set a hard-and-fast 
rule that you will not hire a per- 
son who is unemployed and that 
you will only engage those who 
have positions. At intervals over 
the past ten years business con- 
ditions have been such that many 
high-class men were out of posi- 
tions, due to conditions over 
which they had no control. 


Some people have an idea that 
they cannot secure good men by 
advertising for them. Advertis- 
ing can be used in such a way 
that it will achieve almost any- 
thing desired in the way of secur- 
ing men. About twelve years ago 
I was asked by a large life insur- 
ance company to plan some way 
by which they could secure four 
or five excellent salesmen who 
would develop into district man- 
agers. We attained this by a 
carefully thought out advertising 
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campaign. In this campaign we 
utilized the classified columns of 
certain magazines. We prepared 
two or three pieces of printed 
matter including one elaborate 
booklet for use in handling the 
inquiries. About ten years later, 
the head of that insurance com- 
pany was good enough to say, at 
a large gathering of sales man- 
agers, that this work which we 
had done for him secured at that 
time four or five men who have 
proved to be among the best they 
have. 

The first step, naturally, in the 
selection of men for any position 
is to have an understanding as to 
what the needed qualifications 
are for those who can fill such 
positions. This depends entirely 
on the type of business. Many 
things have been written about 
this subject. Sales managers 
have sent out questionnaires and 
asked other sales managers as to 
what they considered the qualifi- 
cations necessary to make a good 
salesman. The results of these 
investigations vary. One which 
I have seen states that, out of 
three hundred answers, 26 per 
cent showed knowledge of prod- 
uct, 17 per cent sincerity, and 16 
per cent hard work. Each sales 
manager in my opinion must de- 
cide these things for himself and 
not to follow too accurately the 
results of such general ques- 
tionnaires. 


Rating Systems 


NE method for securing a 

proper standard of qualifi- 
cation is to study the reasons why 
salesmen have failed within your 
own organization. Here again 
we must admit that after all it 
is a matter of judgment because 
no sales manager can say, defi- 
nitely, as to the reason why a 
man failed. In large institutions, 


such as insurance companies who - 


employ a great many agents, it 
has been found valuable to keep 
records of the judgments of the 
managers as to why men fail. 
From these statements as to why 
they fail it has been possible to 
build up standards of qualifica- 
tions. 


A sales manager might well set 
down on paper an outline as to 
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what he believes is the job of his 
salesmen. Putting these things 
down on paper will help him very 
much to decide as to the qualifi- 
cations needed. 

Some people have endeavored 
to show, by experimenting with a 
large number of salesmen, that 
there may be some connection be- 
tween the height, the weight and 
the age of men which determines 
their chances of success. I doubt 
that this is of any particular 
value to the practical sales 
manager. 


“Group” Interviews 


URING the war the United 
States government made 
much use of rating systems. 
Thousands of men saw these in 
use and many have since adopted 
them in connection with the selec- 
tion of salesmen. I believe the 
use of these ratings, by compar- 
ing the candidate with typical, 
ideal men is worthy of considera- 
tion. However, a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. One 
well-known sales manager said 
recently, “It would seem to the 
tyro that the selection of sales- 
men by the charting of his at- 
tributes and the averaging up of 
the points earned looks like a 
somewhat cumbersome method 
and one which can only be used 
by men after they are thoroughly 
convinced it also is reliable.” 
Under the method of rating as 
it is employed by some concerns 
five or six executives within the 
firm looking for the man check 
him up, on his appearance, lan- 
guage, conceit, snobbishness, gen- 
eral intelligence and whatever 
other qualities their salesmen 
should have. Of course, it is 
necessary, when the test is pre- 
pared, to decide what the job de- 
mands. Each executive meets the 
candidate alone and gives a rat- 
ing to him on each of these quali- 
fications. After each man has 
interviewed the candidate they 
take the combined judgments of 
the four or five executives who 
interviewed the man and from 
these judgments get a pretty good 
average on the applicant’s ability 
and his possible usefulness in the 
organization. I think that this 
rating system has considerable 
merit along with other things. 
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Under this system, where five 
or six executives each separately 
interview a candidate, a general 
practice is to nominate five men 
who are at present in the employ 
of the company or who are known 
to each of the interviewers. Then 
the interviewer compares the can- 
didate,, on a number of counts— 
perhaps five or six — with some 
one of these five men. To illus- 
trate: the interviewer may be 
judging the candidate as to ap- 
pearance and manner and he 
gives his opinion of the manner 
in which the applicant might im- 
press a potential customer, with 
reference to his general appear- 
ance, or his general manners, as 
compared with the model type. 

Remember, however, that men, 
in selecting salesmen or any other 
employee, are likely to judge men 
or to select men of their own type. 
There are men in business today 
who are of the manufacturing or 
financial type of mind, men who 
are more closely connected with 
other problems than those of sell- 
ing. When such men attempt to 
select salesmen by using their 
own judgment the selection is not 
of the best. Such men do not 
understand and are not sympa- 
thetic with the necessary requi- 
sites of the salesmen. Such men 
will misjudge men by their per- 
sonal appearance. 


Territories and Men 


NE of the greatest sales mat- 

agers of my acquaintance 
has had much to say about terri- 
torial requirements in selecting 
men. He relates experiences 
which he has had himself and 
more particularly which he has 
observed in others, such as taking 
a Boston man (as an illustration) 
to New York City and _ having 
that man fail. He thinks that it 
would probably be a most unwise 
thing to select a northern man, 4 
New England Yankee, and expect 
him to be a success in the South. 
A man who might sell in Maine 
would be a failure in Texas, be- 
cause the characteristics that ap- 
peal to the Maine trade might 
prove repulsive to the trade in 
Texas. It is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of what 1s 
wanted in each territory before 
one decides how to judge men. 
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The Primary Farm Market 
by Counties 


th The black areas comprise the 1198 better- 
] than-average agricultural counties, deter- 

mined by correctly rating each of the 3044 
as counties in the United States according 
to farm income, farm property value 

and number of white farm families. 


No arbitrary group of states, nor any single 


1er state, but the best counties in the entire United 
en States, constitute the Primary Farm Market. 
pe. 


ay If you haven’t compared the location of 
he trading centers with the true location of 
oo the Primary Farm Market — you should 


Only 35% of the total land area of the United States is in the 1198 
counties which comprise the Primary Farm Market. Yet in these 1198 
counties are located 60% of all trading centers of over 1000 population— 
pa- an average of 3.31 in each county, which is 214 times the average for 
jui- all other counties in the United States. 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most profitable to concen- 
per- trate their major selling effort in the Primary Farm Market—in those 
1198 counties in which are located 


69.4% of all farm income 
74.1% of all farm property value 
Val- 59.9% of all white farm families 
ince 60% of all important trading centers 


erri- and in which is located 


ting 75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. 

ye And this can be done at less cost per page per thousand farm circulation 
“i in The Farm Journal than in any other media. The Farm Journal is 
f os first in the Primary Farm Market with the greatest volume of R. F. D. 
cin 


a circulation—the most reliable gauge to real farm circulation. 
ion 


ee 1,400,000 Circulation 
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fail, a picture will con- 
vince—and to the wide and 
economical distribution of 
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D 
ft With the employes personally 
i interested in the success of the 
ty business as a whole, a high de- 
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gree of industrial efficiency was 
3 obtained, with uninterrupted pro- 
duction and uniform workman- 
te ship. The company gained a 
Ne national reputation not only for 
+ its liberal labor policies, but also 
) for a good grade of boys’ and 
men’s work shoes. These factors 
and their resulting manufacturing 
and distributing effciency now 
constitute an important feature 
of the Endicott Johnson proposi- 
tion as it is presently being un- 
folded to dealer prospects. 

Just about the time the com- 
pany decided to expand further 
in the direction of women’s and 
children’s shoes, a very decided 
change in the buying habits of 
‘ the public became manifest 
de throughout the country and was 
reflected in dealers’ purchasing 
policies. “Hand-to-mouth” buying 
had set in. Style became the 
paramount factor in women’s 
shoes, and quite important in 
men’s, boys’ and children’s lines. 
Wear, fit and price became rela- 
tively less important. Dealers, 
especially the larger ones, reduced 
their stocks and began buying 
piecemeal, demanding frequent 
style changes, and frequent, 
prompt deliveries. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Among the first of the larger 
manufacturers to recognize the 
change and realize its signific- 
ance was George F. Johnson, 
president of Endicott Johnson 
Corporation. In response to a 
(anvass query from the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, as to 
What he was doing to counteract 
the tendency, Mr. Johnson wrote: 
“We accept the situation of 
hand-to-mouth’ buying as a fact, 
and do not expect any change. ... 
Style shoes limit production and 
merease cost. Mass production 
“an only be considered practical 
afew staple shoes sold at low 
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The Plan Behind the Big Increase In 
Endicott Johnson Sales 


(Continued from page 700) 


price. Adjustments must be made 
by leather manufacturers, shoe 
manufacturers and distributors. I 
am asking the machinery people 
to help us with more efficient ma- 
chinery, so that we can move 
quickly, and produce and deliver 
faster. We are reorganizing our 
style factories on a quick turn- 
over basis.” 


The Style Factor 


That was what happened. The 
company put a “high end” on its 
line of staple shoes, stepped up 
its product generally, and was 
able to go before the trade with 
a complete line of staples and 
novelties. National advertising 
was begun a year and a half ago, 
emphasizing fit, wear, style and 
price, and laid the foundation for 
a general demand on the part of 
the public for E-J shoes. With 
this accomplished and the line 
still further improved, the adver- 
tising copy policy was narrowed 
to emphasize the style appeal, and 
the company was prepared to in- 
terest the country’s large retail 
dealers. 


Conditions in the retail shoe 
trade for several years have been 
anything but happy. Just as in 
the manufacturing end, retail 
competition has been most in- 
tense, with probably too many 
shoe dealers in the field. A com- 
plication of real consequence de- 
veloped when the style sense of 
the public, previously dormant or 
non-existent, became pronounced, 
and people began buying shoes 
not only on a style basis, but on 
the basis of the latest style, and 
the latest style came to mean a 
new style every other week. 


In the face of this development, 
the retail trade, following the 
path of custom and tradition and, 
due to lack of business acumen 
and need for more credit so far 
as the smaller dealer was con- 
cerned, and in pursuit of a policy 
of independence on the part of 
the big stores, continued to buy 
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from many manufacturers, appar- 
ently in the continued basic be- 
lief that all shoes were still staple. 
The result was of course that 
most retail shoe businesses were 
over-stocked, their merchandise 
did not turn over rapidly, and 
they were forced to resort to fre- 
quent sales at sacrifice prices. 
Very few were making money. It 
is common knowledge that the 
shoe department was frequently 
the least profitable in department 
stores. | 


The Endicott Johnson proposi- 
tion flashed a way out of this sit- 
uation. They were able to offer 
each dealer a fully rounded stock 
of staple and novelty shoes to 
meet the demands of the whole 
family, to show each dealer ex- 
actly what he needed in numbers 
and sizes for his particular trade, 
to keep both numbers and sizes 
filled but not over-stock, to give 
to each store a more or less 
standardized conception of style, 
quality and merchandising, and to 
do it all with a nationally adver- 
tised shoe. 


Use Business Papers 


With the national advertising 
in swing and influencing public 
demand, an intense trade paper 
campaign was inaugurated. The 
copy policy was to alternate be- 
tween selling some phase of the 
organization, product, or service, 
and the national advertising. By 
reproducing consumer copy in the 
trade papers, dealers were in- 
formed of the particular styles 
and numbers to be featured in 
the advertising sufficiently in ad- 
vance to enable them to stock up. 
This of course merely supple- 
mented the efforts of the manu- 
facturers’ selling organization. 


The moment a piece of copy 
was decided upon, proofs were 
immediately placed in the hands 
of the salesmen along with 
samples of the shoes to be adver- 
tised. Their orders were to push 
the advertised numbers, but to 
=~ of 
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advise dealers that their entire 
stocks would be helped by the ad- 
vertising. Every effort was made 
to induce dealers to tie-in with 
the national campaign through 
the local newspapers, window dis- 
plays, and with store and outdoor 
insignia. 

The collaboration of the news- 
papers was invited, and they have 
been doing valuable work in ob- 
taining dealer tie-up. Free mat 
and plate service was provided, 
and the dealers’ ads did not at- 
tempt to steal the copy for the 
manufacturer. The brand name 
was in modest type, just adequate 
to identify the ad with the na- 
tional campaign. 


One interesting suggestion for 
dealer tie-in with the national 
campaign was to have the Satur- 
day Evening Post, on the date of 
its issue, placed prominently in 
the display window, open to show 
the Endicott Johnson ad illustrat- 
ing a particular shoe. The actual 
shoes to be placed beside it. In 
other words, the thing that Gim- 
bel’s did with their newspaper ad- 
vertising all dealers were asked 
to do in their window display. 


The Portfolio Presentation 


Aside from the advertising, per- 
haps the most effective single 
means of presenting the proposi- 
tion to dealers in its full perspec- 
tive is a more or less voluminous 
portfolio, almost luxurious in ma- 
terial and appearance, and bear- 
ing in gold letters on the rich 
leather cover, the words “The 
Endicott Johnson Proposition.” 
The portfolio contains impressive 
photographs of company officials, 
single and composite views of the 
factories and warehouses, and 
group photographs of the em- 
ployees at work and in athletic, 
recreational and social gatherings. 
Actual photographs are used, and 
each carries a brief description, 
printed in large, bold type, read- 
able at a glance. 


Various phrases of the com- 
pany’s styling, manufacturing and 
distributing facilities are  por- 
trayed and _ briefly explained. 
Every shoe number in the com- 
pany’s current stock list is pic- 
tured in miniature. The current 
ads in national magazines and 
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key newspapers are reproduced. 
Figures are given showing the 
number of families reached by the 
advertising in any given locality. 
Finally there is a brief and ex- 
plicit statement of what the Endi- 
cott Johnson product, organiza- 
tion, service and merchandising 
program mean in terms of retailer 
merchandising. The portfolio has 
been made up in loose-leaf form, 
so that it may be supplemented 
and kept up to date. 


The Easter Sales Program 


While the proposition book has 
been expensive to prepare, one 
has been provided each salesman, 
and as a graphic panorama of the 
organization back of him it has 
had the effect of selling him on 
his own job in a way that selling 
talks and sales tracts never could 
do. The proposition portfolio it- 
self was made the subject of one 
entire piece of trade paper ad- 
vertising. 

The manner in which this com- 
pany brought the merchandising 
of its proposition to a focal point 
in connection with its Easter sales 
program is illustrative of modern 
methods in aggressive, co-ordi- 
nated selling on a national scale. 
Easter week, the biggest shoe 
week in the year, began April 11. 
On Thursday, April 7, the Satur- 
day Evening Post appeared with 
a two-page, four-color Endicott 
Johnson spread, showing half- 
tones of four shoe numbers, one 
each for men, boys, misses and 
children, and each in two varia- 
tions—eight numbers in all, with 
the stock numbers given. They 
are announced as the Endicott 
Johnson offering of Easter styles 
in shoes. Readers are urged to 
see the shoes in the show win- 
dows of Endicott Johnson dealers. 
An illustration of a typical store 
window with a special Easter 
trim is set off in the lower-right- 
hand corner. The same message, 


~ with the same illustrations, ap- 


peared in Sunday newspapers on 
April 8, in rotogravure, using 
color where available. 

As the first step in merchandis- 
ing the Easter sales program to 
the trade a four-page, two color 
insert was used in the trade pub- 
lications of March 12. Two pages 
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reproduced the Saturday Evening 
Post copy. in full, under the cap- 
tion “April 7 to 16 Can Mean a 
Lot to You.” A third page 
showed the extent of the Easter 
newspaper advertising, with a cut 
running the full length of the 
copy and showing the first pages 
of numerous key-city newspapers. 
The fourth page described the 
Endicott Johnson Easter sales 
program in full, stressing local 
advertising and window display 
tie-in. It explained to the dealer 
exactly how to merchandise his 
Easter style numbers. 


During the week preceding the 
appearance of the trade paper ad- 
vertising, copies of the insert 
were sent to all salesmen, to- 
gether with samples of the num- 
bers featured, which are naturally 
the latest addition to the Spring 
line. In addition, broadsides of 
the window display and advertis- 
ing has been mailed to all dealers, 
urging them to participate. The 
window trim, which cost approxi- 
mately $4.50 was offered free, but 
only on specific request from 
dealers or salesmen. Demand at 
the time of writing this article in- 
dicates that the Endicott Johnson 
trim will appear in more than 10, 
000 display windows throughout 
the country during Easter week. 


A Window Tie-Up 


While dealers are usually re- 
quired to pay at least part of the 
cost of “helps” of similar quality 
and value, the manufacturer made 
an exception in this case in order 
to insure success. Unquestionably 
the value of his advertising will 
be multiplied many times by the 
nation-wide window tie-in. And 
inasmuch as_ shoe store wit- 
dows have been notoriously over- 
loaded, there was the further ob- 
ject of giving dealers a practical 
demonstration of effective wit- 
dow trimming. 


So far as the actual selling of 
the Spring numbers is concerned, 
salesmen were required to give 
advance estimates of anticipated 
sales in order that stocks might 
be accumulated. Factory orders 
greatly in advance of the estr 
mates were sent through, yet the 
line was over-sold in advance of 
the last shipment date. 
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As Advertising, a Lot of Copy Is 
Sleeping Potion 


VERY now and 
k again somebody 

rises up to de- 
nounce the general stilt- 
edness and pomposity of 
advertising copy, and to 
berate the advertising 
agencies for not develop- 
ing writers who are 
capable of presenting a 
subject in a human and a natural 
way. Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis took 
a crack at the agencies on this 
score at the last meeting of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
I have been reading of late a num- 
ber of homilies in the advertising 
journals along the same general 
lines. 

A number of people seem to 
have discovered almost simul- 
taneously that most advertising 
talks as if its mouth were full of 
cotton batting, and most of them 
appear to agree on the thesis that 
the agencies ought to do some- 
thing about it. There seems to 
be a general suspicion at least, 
that most of us could write a 
whole lot better copy if we really 
wanted to, and to charge us with 
neglect of what is actually the 
most vital branch of our business 
—the delivery of an intelligible 
and persuasive message. 


By 


“Desirable” Copy 


HAVE no quarrel with the 

critics on the score of what 
is or what is not desirable copy. 
They are in general entirely right 
about it. Human and _ natural 
copy is certainly a highly desir- 
able commodity, and it is also a 
bird of extremely rare plumage in 
the advertising aviary. But, if 
the critics will allow me to say so, 
the fault does not lie in the un- 
willingness or the inability of the 
agencies to appreciate good copy, 
or to develop writers capable of 
producing it. 

It is hardly fair, I think, to 
blame the agencies for not pro- 
ducing something that is very 
emphatically not wanted. The 
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And This Writer Tells Why It Isn't the 
Agent's Fault That So Much Adver- 
tising Has Less Than One-Half of One 


Percent Kick 


CHELTENHAM BOLD 


principle of supply and demand 
applies to the agency quite as defi- 
nitely as it does to the producer of 
more tangible things, and the 
grade or quality of the copy is de- 
termined inevitably by the will- 
ingness of the advertiser to accept 
it. I think you will agree that there 
is little merit in encouraging a 
copy-writer to produce something 
that is not wanted, whether he is 


UR old friend Cheltenham Bold has 

been on a vacation. Now he’s back, in 
no better humor than he was when he kicked 
up such a furore several years ago. This 
time he takes off his kid gloves and goes 
after the manufacturer who refuses to turn 
the copy writers loose to produce virile 
advertising. He tells why there is so much 
colorless copy being printed by advertisers 
who ought to know better. You'll have a 
better understanding of your advertising 
agent’s problems if you read this article 
through to the end. 


actually capable of doing so or 
not. 

It is a very rare advertiser in- 
deed who does not regard himself 
and his product with such serious 
earnestness that any attempt to 
refer to them lightly or naturally 
will be resented. Copy that is 
human and natural must of 
necessity approach the subject 
from the point of view of the 
natural and normal outsider, to 
whom the particular product is 
of extremely slight importance in 
the scheme of things. 

That, from the advertiser’s 
point of view, is something 
closely bordering on sacrilege, no 
M AN 
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matter how closely it 
may approximate what 
the consumer wishes to 
be told. The stilted, and 
pompous, and generally 
insufferable stuffed-shirt 
phraseology of much of 
our copy is so written, 
not because the writers 
were capable of nothing 
better, but because the advertiser 
would by no means be persuaded 
to accept anything else. 

“My dear, it is simply marvel- 
ous! I never dreamed of any- 
thing so truly delightful.” So in- 
dites the copy-writer, with his 
tongue in his cheek the while. 
He knows as well as you do that 
women don’t talk that way out- 
side of advertisements or Bertha 
M. Clay fiction, but what would 
you have? 


Writing Copy to Order 


F he wrote as women really 

talk about the advertiser’s 
product (assuming they are likely 
to discuss it at all over the bridge 
table), he can see himself deco- 
rated with the order of the wild 
raspberry, and his boss would in 


all probability have visions of © 


losing the account. The copy- 
writer, first and foremost, has got 
to produce something that the 
advertiser will accept, whether it 
meets his own standards of good 
copy or not. Very frequently it 
does not. But again, what would 
you have? 

I can assure you that copy- 
writers, as a class, are not so 
dumb as the bulk of their literary 
output might indicate, nor are 
they so infertile in imagination as 
their critics are wont to suggest. 
And the recommendation that 
agencies should develop copy 
writers ‘that are capable of pro- 
ducing human and natural copy 
is scarcely in line with the prac 
tical problem involved. The prac 
tical problem that confronts the 
agency is that of developing 


(Continued on page 777) 
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= Pull Record-Breaking Crowds 


that 


= IN DENVER 


vould 


After more than 4,000 women, braving a snow storm, had filled the 
City Auditorium, thousands of others were turned away from Mrs. 


really f : ; : 

ser’s Chitwood’s Cooking School as a result of the pulling power of The 
likely 
sridge NEWSpapers of Denver. 

deco- 
2 wild ” ’ 
wry" Beginning next week THE NEWS will conduct 
ns of | a permanent Free Cooking School under the 

nye personal supervision of Mrs. Helen Harrington 
~~ Downing, former director of home economics 
it the “snag? 
oe tk for Armour & Company and Calumet Baking 
f good Powder Company. 
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Coffee Sales Battle Holds 
Kansas City 


Hills Brothers, Folger’s, Chevrolet, 
Frigidaire, Nutrena, Maytag, Among 
Most Active Sales and Advertising 
Campaigns Now On In Kansas City 


EADING all other 
sales and advertis- 
ing activities in 

Kansas City at the pres- 
ent time are the cam- 
paigns of the Hills Broth- 
ers Coffee Company and 
the Folger coffees. In 
addition to energetic 
newspaper and out- 
door advertising pro- 
motion, both are fea- 
turing heavy sam- 
pling campaigns. 

Where even the 
most energetic ad- 
vertisers in other 
lines are letting loose 
their heavy artillery 
in the Sunday papers, 
these two coffee 
roasting firms are 
coming out daily with 
full page ads in the 
Kansas City news- 
papers. 

The campaigns of 
both are energetic 
and persistent, and 
each is spending 
thousands of dollars, 
in a relatively short 
time, in newspaper 
advertising alone. 

Hills Brothers cof- 
fees are benefiting by a great sam- 
pling campaign, 80,000 half-pound 
samples being sent out in a short 
period of time to persons in Kan- 
sas City and over rural Missouri. 
Folgers, too, are engaged in a 
great sampling campaign, but its 
distribution is spread over a 
longer period of time, and not 
concentrated like that of Hills 
Brothers. 

Chevrolet has established a 
large, distinctive electrical sign in 
the heart of downtown Kansas 
City. While most of the car 
agencies boast electric signs in 
connection with their local show- 
room, Chevrolet has broken way 
from this ordinary practice and 
created a highly individual elec- 
tric sign right downtown, at such 
a height and of such a size as 
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to be visible practically all over 
the business district. 

The Zahner Manufacturing 
Company, makers of large ranges 
for restaurant and hotel use, also 
retailers of washing machines, re- 
port that in their line sales have 
been increased by the discon- 
tinuance of outside salesmen, and 
the substitution of direct mail ad- 
vertising. Circulars are printed in 
quantities of 3,500 (at a cost of 
twelve cents including postage), 
mailed out in limited quantities 
at intervals of about four days, 
and sales made as a direct result 
of contacts thus established. Carl 
Zahner is much pleased with the 
results of this new system suc- 
cessfully tried out here, reporting 
that it is an effective and mod- 
erate-priced form of advertising. 
A G 
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©Underwood 


The Heroes War Memorial 
recently dedicated by 
President Coolidge. 


Stage In 


Zahners manufacture 
and sell, just in the Kan- 
sas City territory, an oil 
heater for an average 
size house, at $350, a 
somewhat larger size at 
$375, and the commercial 
sizes, for heating 
apartments, hotels 
and business places, 
at varying prices, the 
heaters being made 
to order for these 
customers. Advertis- 
ing is also carried on 
aggressively in the 
newspapers, as well 
as through the cir- 
culars. 

The Wynn Type- 
writer Company, 
typical of the best 
firms along this line 
in Kansas City, re- 
ports that business is 
at least up to last 
year’s standards, and 
perhaps just a little 
more active — good 
proof that no ground 
has been lost in this 
line. “Re-orders are 
one of the big  fac- 
tors in keeping our 
line of business up 
to normal, with only a moderate 
amount of advertising,” says the 
manager of this firm. “The de- 
mand for typewriters, as well as 
for service and repairs, is rather 
stabilized, since these have be- 
come necessities, and are not at 
all in the luxury class.” 

National advertising of radios 
and accessories, frequently con- 
nected closely with advertising ol 
local distributors, continues to 
loom large in the local news- 
papers, comparing quite favorably 
with automobile publicity. 

While somewhat late in the 
season for radio advertising, the 
Sunday newspapers reveal gen 
erous spaces taken by Radiola, 
Wurlitzer radio (this firm has 4 
store in Kansas City) and in the 
line of accessories, Majestic B 
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The mameas City Star =i 


SEV Everywher 


in Kansas City 


So thorough is the Kansas City Star’s 
circulation, so complete its coverage, 
that there are actually delivered by 
carrier, twice daily in Greater Kansas 
City, more copies of The Star than 
there are families in the city. 


The Star goes into all classes of 
homes. The homes of the rich. The 
homes of the near-rich. The homes of 
the middle classes. The homes where 
every penny must be counted before 
it is spent. 

The Star goes into the downtown sec- 
tions. It is delivered by carrier into 
the city’s business and _ professional 
ofices. Business and professional men 
need The Star. 


The Star goes into the industrial sec- 
tions, into the mills, the packing 
plants and the factories. 

Literally saturating its city of pub- 
lication twice every day, and again 
on Sunday, is it any wonder that The 
Kansas City Star carries more than 
two-thirds of the newspaper adver- 
tising in Kansas City? 


New York Office 
15 East 40th St. 
Vanderbilt 10172 


THE 


Chicago Office 


1418 Century Bldg. 
Wabash 1067 


KANSAS CITY STAR 


A Quarter of a Million Twice a Day 


AL 
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Who Said There Was 
Nothing New Under the Sun! 


eee AMCOR eal 


UCCESSFULLY exploits any article—Fits 
all windows—Small and large—Colorful— 
Unique — Arresting — Flexible — Extremely 

light in weight—Shipped in rolls—Easily handled 
—Requires no costly containers merely for protec- 
tion—Maximum display—Minimum window space 
—Equally effective as interior wall frieze—Assured 
of dealer acceptance and actual use—Produced 
“so that he who runs may read.” 


SOME AMCOR USERS 


WRIGLEY’S WARD'S BREAD 

GOODYEAR CONN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
WESTINGHOUSE GENERAL TIRES 

LUCKY STRIKE FARRAND SPEAKER 

MAVIS CORTEZ CIGARS 

GLOBE STOVES FIDELITY HAMS AND BACON 
LEIGH PERFUME PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Represented in Principal Cities 


Suite 1902 
lO West 40TH. STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ph tl 
1273 
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batteries are represented by a4 
three-column, seven-inch space, 
and Philco Socket Power, for 
operating radios from: an electric 
bulb socket, are represented by a 
three-column, twelve-inch space. 
In connection with much of this 
national radio and accessory ad- 
vertising, in local papers, local 
distributors buy space imme- 
diately above or below the manu- 
facturer’s advertising spacc, and 
thereby profit more directly. 


Electric Washers Advertise 


Among local manufacturers, the 
report of the Federal Cash Regis- 
ter Company, making their own 
product, is encouraging in the ex- 
treme. This firm, which employs 
100 men, and ships its products 
to five continents, states that it 
has upon its books orders for 
$1,500,000 worth of Federals, 
which is unusually good for this 
season. This concern makes spe- 
cial cash registers for use in 
Japan, the Latin countries, and 
many others. 

Both the Maytag and Faultless 
washing machine companies are 
advertising regularly, most of 
these ads running about two- 
column, twelve inches deep, and 
appearing each Sunday, as well as 
once or twice during the week. 

Local Maytag outlet stores are 
featuring special window displays, 
with one washing machine, in ari 
artfully created background of 
lights and colored crepe paper, 
hung in ribbons in several colors. 
A large photo of Mr. Maytag is 
used in connection with the dis- 
play. Faultless is pounding home 
the economy idea in connection 
with their present price on wash- 
ers. Automatic washers are fea- 
tured in half-page Sunday ad- 
vertising. 

This being the beginning of the 
big “chick” season in the South- 
west, when incubators are hatch- 
ing out their initial broods, Nu- 
trena, the cod liver oil chick 
mash, is using full pages in the 
Sunday papers to bring theif 
product to public notice. In @ 
recent page ad, the names and 
addresses of almost 2,000 ol 
their dealers were featured on 
either side of the body of the 
advertisement. 
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Simmons bed springs are being 
featured in two-column, twelve- 
inch ads, and local dealers are 
featuring specially effective win- 
dow displays, showing interior 
construction in connection with 
the firm publicity. 

Special demonstrations of 
Frigidaire products, staged at 
Fifteenth and Grand Avenue, in 
February, the exhibit occupying 
almost a quarter block, and being 
well-conducted, aroused genuine 
interest throughout Kansas City 
in electric refrigeration. Some of 
the furniture stores are now, as 
a result, selling refrigerators 
which may be equipped for elec- 
tric refrigeration, or may be used 
as they are, until such time. 
Recent Frigidaire advertising has 
been of the two-column, six-inch 
type, and this product is also be- 
ing exploited successfully via the 
billboard route. 


Automobiles Driving for Sales 


The Kansas City Automobile 
Show, lasting a week, gave great 
impetus to motor car advertising 
during that period, and for a sub- 
sequent week or two, with almost 
every make of car using full 
pages during that time. Now this 
advertising has subsided to nor- 
mal, with quarter and half page 
ads in the Sunday papers. 


Among the cars using quarter 
and half page spaces each Sun- 
day, and also some space during 
the week, are the Willys-Knight, 
Chevrolet, Chandler, Buick, 
Pierce-Arrow, Auburn and 
Gardner. 

Walter S. Dickey, manufac- 
turer of clay products, one of 
Kansas City’s greatest industries, 
is using two-column, six-inch ads. 
The Kansas City Gas Company is 
using full page ads to push its 
Wares, gas stoves, ranges, wash- 
Ing machines and gas_ heating 
plants, and the Power and Light 
Company is using similar space 
to sell electric ranges, heaters, 


vacuum sweepers, and floor 
polishers, 


The P. A. Geier Company of 
Cleveland, manufacturers of elec- 
ttc products, has placed its ad- 
Vertising account with Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. of New York. 
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More calls per trip! 


business stationery. 
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MARKET: In the heart of 
the great Southeast—a market 
of 13,000,000 people with real buying 
power. 

TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast 


Selling the Southeast ¢ 


F YOU'VE been trying long-dis- 
tance selling, you know the indiffer- 
ent results. It’s the salesman on the 

scene combing the market month after 
month that brings home the bacon. 


That’s why it will pay you to central- 
ize your Southern selling in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, the Hub City of the Southeast. Your salesmen 
working from this center can cover a market of more 
than 13,000,000 people with real buying power. Here 
you find unrivaled transportation facilities with the 
addition of highly developed state-wide bus lines. 


The newly prepared Marketing Survey of the Spar- 
tanburg Trading Area will give you a real story of 
this great Southeastern market. Write for it today. 
Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 
please make your request for the Survey on your 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 


SPARTANBURG 


**The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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- SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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TRAVELLING: 33 passenger trains in and 
out of the city every 24 hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern 
hotels everywhere. 


PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city 
—at present used as a Southern Distributing 
Center by more than a score of national manu 

rers. 
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“_ opened 
accounts merely by 
showing the Portfolio.” 


W. M. Finck Co. 


Pyramid Sales Portfolios are used to sell 
everything from colortype and automobiles 
to overalls. W. M. Finck Company’s sales- 
men are opening new dealer accounts in 
many cases by merely permitting the port- 
folio to tell the story. Read what Mr. 
Lee, Advertising Manager, writes about this 
new “Sales Maker.” 


You may be interested in knowing 
that our salesmen are very much 
pleased with the portfolios which 
you seld us and which we filled with 
our advertising plan and showing of 
our dealer helps. 

The portfolio enables us to present 
our sales plan in such a way that 
several of the salesmen have reported 
that on many occasions they opened 
accounts merely by showing the port- 
folio and without showing samples 
of the merchandise. 

We feel very much pleased with our 
purchase and will certainly order 
more Pyramid Sales Portfolios, from 
time to time, as we need them. 


‘“‘ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE”’ 


Our 16 page booklet, “Pyramiding Your 
Profits,”’ covers both the single and double 
visual, very completely. Ask for your copy. 


yeginidt Sales 
Ry rtfolto. 


U. S. Patent No. 1577697 


Pyramid Sales Portfolios have inter- 
changeable adaptors permitting one 
binder to be used for two or more 
sales messages. 


Michigan 
Book Binding Company 
1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertising Iaps New Markets 
for Thirty-Year-Old Product 


(Continued from page 694) 


One significant evidence that the 
American public has come to ac- 
cept the idea of drinking through 
a straw is evidenced by the fact 
that few drinks are now pictured 
without straws as part of the 
pictorial composition 


Tastes Better Through A Straw” 
—that the use of straws pre- 
vented gulping and thereby aided 
digestion. Consumers wer 
ing their neighborhood icemmiele 
for “a few straws.” The demand 
reached the point where some of 
the ten cent stores put straws up 
in paper bags and sold them for 
five or ten cents a bag. 


e ask- 


It therefore seemed a natural 
step forward, and the Stone Straw 
Company developed a home pack- 
age containing approximately 
sixty-five straws to retail at ten 
cents. These ten cent packages 
were packed twelve to a carton 
in an attractive display case for 
the druggist’s fountain or counter. 

Tests were made in a number 
of cities to prove that the item 
would sell if properly displayed 
and to determine in what kinds 
of stores and in what neighbor- 
hoods the goods moved best. As 
a result of these tests a plan was 
developed which in 1925 resulted 
in the obtaining of distribution 
for the home package in 18,000 


drug stores throughout the 
United States. This initial dis- 
tribution was limited to drug 
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stores with ratings of $10,000 or 
more, 

The marked increase in the sale 
of Stone’s straws has often 
brought forth the comment that 
the increase is not surprising and 
that it merely reflects the increase 
in the sale of soft drinks through- 
out the country. I have obtained 
figures purporting to show the 
development of the soft drink 
business in America since 1920, 
These include census figures from 
the United States Department of 
Commerce in regard to the pro- 
duction of carbonic acid gas for 
each two-year census period from 
1919 to 1925. I have also been 
able to obtain figures showing 
the approximate number of metal 
bottle crowns manufactured in 
America. These crowns are used 
in the capping of all bottled car- 
bonated beverages and many non- 
carbonated beverages. 


How Sales Have Grown 


The accompanying charts show 
(1) the trend of sales of Stone’s 
straws by cases from 1921 to 
1926 inclusive; (2) the production 
of metal bottle crowns for the 
years 1920 to 1926 inclusive, and 
(3) the production of carbonic 
acid gas for the years 1920 to 
1925 inclusive (census figures 
seem to be available only in two 
year periods and figures including 
1926 production of carbonic acid 
gas will, on this basis, not be re- 
leased until the end of 1927). 
Figures given for bottle crowns 
indicate the number of gross of 
crowns manufactured and_ the 
figures for carbonic acid gas in- 
dicate pounds. 

It is interesting to note that 
the sale of Stone’s straws for the 
six-year period ending 1926 1s 
out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in the sales of bottle 
crowns and carbonic acid gas, two 
products, the of which 
would immediately any 
marked change for good or bad 
in the sale of carbonated bev- 
erages. 
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THE UNKIDDABLE PUBLIC! 

Barnum thought otherwise. He may 
have been right—one day a year. A circus 
can get away with murder because it 
moves on. 

But a newspaper stays put—in one place, 
doing business with the same people day after 
day. It can’t kid its customers often or long; or 
they aren’t customers after awhile—and it dies. 
Remember all the newspapers started by men 
who had axes to grind or fences to build? Flops, 
every one of them! Neither money nor ambition 
nor effort can make or save a paper that isn’t 
right, isn’t read, isn’t wanted. Like having a 
liar in the family—the family soon finds out. 
The public soon finds out about a newspaper. 

| There are five big morning newspapers in 
New York City—some of them great, all of them 
good. Nobody has to read or take any one of 
,, them. The newspaper reader in New York 
has lots of choice; he can shop 
ov 7 for newspapers to his heart’s 
sy content, try a different one 
téeY 2 every day. He isn’t even a 
subscriber, with a clock, dic- 
tionary, set of dishes, mousetrap 
or money paid in advance to compel him to 
stick to one paper. Generally he finds his morn- 
ing newspaper at the newsstand. He has to come 
and get it, every day. Nobody sells him his 
newspaper, he buys, 
Every newspaper in New York exists in open 
daily competition—front pages facing the world 
and the customers. Every publisher put out a 
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25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Entire advertisement copyrighted by 
The News. Reproduction prohibited 
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CAN A MILLION PEOPLE 
BE WRONG 
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new product every day; only the package 
- gece is the same. Every morning paper has 
* virtually the same news and most of the 
news. All of them of the same price but 
one. All of them are just as easy to buy, 
and can be bought in the same place. 
BUT two fifths of all the morning newspaper 
buyers in and around New York City buy one 
newspaper—The News, New York’s Picture 
Newspaper. More than a million people who 
might buy any other paper buy The News. It 
isn’t just an old habit, because all of them started 
to buy it within the last seven years. They aren’t 
one kind of people because there isn’t a million of 
one kind of people in New York. They are the same 
kinds of people who buy all other newspapers. 
They live on Park Avenue as well as Tenth, in 
Greenwich Village and in Greenwich, Conn. They 
make and spend as much money as other people. 
They want the same things in their newspapers 
as other people want .... But they buy The News. 
Can a million people be wrong in their choice 
of a newspaper? The News is different, tabloid, 
illustrated with pictures, a new type of compact 
journalism. If it wasn’t a good newspaper, a com- 
plete newspaper, a serviceable and satisfying news- 
paper, would it have the largest daily circulation 
in America? Would more than 1,100,000 people buy 
it day after day if it wasn’t right, wasn’t wanted? 
Every business man who spends money for ad- 
vertising in New York City will do weil to an- 
swer for himself these questions. In conclusion, may 
we ask another: Isn’t the paper most people buy | 
and read the best medium for your advertising? 
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Send for FREE Knife 


r VALET AUTOSTROP RAZOR 
UTILITY KNIFE 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL 
Send today for FREE sample of the 
new “WATCH CHAIN” Utility 
Knife (illustrated above). 


USES AUTOSTROP BLADES 
Indispensable for office use—opening 
mail, cutting clippings, etc. Finished 
in nickel-silver and manufactured to 
Jewelry specifications, the “WATCH 
CHAIN” Utility Knife is razor sharp 
—made to hold an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor blade. Blades can be changed 
as needed. 


PERMANENT “AD” FOR YOU 
We are equipped to PERMANENTLY 
imprint your advertisement on the 
metal handle of the knife. As an ad- 
vertising novelty for conventions, an- 
niversaries, prizes and holiday gifts— 
what better medium can you select? 
Every man is anxious to attach one of 
the handsome Utility knives to his 
watch chain or key ring. Every 
woman is anxious to own one for her 
sewing basket. 


HELPS SALESMEN 

Knives can be enclosed with letter, 
first class mail. Send a knife to cus- 
tomers from whom you have not re- 
ceived orders recently. Your salesmen 
will find the “WATCH CHAIN” 
Utility Knife useful in gaining quick 
and friendly interviews. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
IMPRINTING YOUR “AD” 
Let us tell you how other companies 
used the Utility Knife in their Sales 
Promotion Work. SEND FOR YOUR 
F-R-E-E SAMPLE T-O-D-A-Y. You 
will be firmly convinced that the 
knife is a novel advertising medium— 
that will promote sales as well as es- 
tablish for your company that  in- 
tangible something known as “GOOD 
WiLL,” 
PRICES 
Costs no more than an ordinary cigar. The 
cigar goes up in smoke and is quickly for- 
gotten. The ‘‘Watch Chain” Utility Knife is 
a permanent, daily reminder. 30c each in 
lots of _— extra charge for imprinting 
your “ad.” 


— 
| AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
| Sales Industrial Division, 

656 First Ave., New York City 


Mail me a sample of the ‘Watch Chain” 
! Utility Knife together with information. 


For higher priced premium we recommend 
the nationally advertised Valet AutoStrop 
Details upon request. 


Razor. 
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It is evident from this that the 
increase in the sale of straws has 
come about as a result of more 


people being induced to use 
straws in drinking beverages, to 
the use of straws in serving milk 
in schools and industrial plants, 
and to the increased use of straws 
in homes and restaurants. 


The officials of the company 
believe that their advertising has 
had the desired effect upon their 
business and that without such 
advertising their sales instead of 
going steadily forward year after 
year, would have fluctuated in 
direct accordance with the two 
industries above referred to. 


Of particular interest to adver- 
tising men is the fact that the 


continued advertising of Stone’s: 


straws, aS a necessary part of a 
drink, has effected the desired 
change in the general thinking of 
the American public so far as the 
use of straws is concerned. 


Pictorial Publicity for Straws 


Prior to 1921 it was quite un- 
common to see a straw pictured 
in connection with a drink of any 
kind. During the past six years 
there has been an ever-increasing 
tendency on the part of commer- 
cial artists and advertising agency 
art directors invariably to asso- 
ciate straws with drinkable prod- 
ucts other than hot drinks. They 
realized that in the average 
American mind straws are now 
regarded as a necessary, sanitary 
precaution and many of them are 
as loathe to leave straws out of a 
picture showing refreshing drinks 
as they would be to leave the 
vests off of a group of gentlemen 
at a formal evening gathering. 


The value of the space used by 
advertisers of drinks of various 
kinds who have shown straws in 
connection with their products 
amounts to several millions of 
dollars. 


Some of the hundreds of adver- 
tisers who occasionally or regu- 
larly picture straws in the adver- 
tising of their products are the 
following: 

The Coca Cola Company. 

The American Products Company. 
Large dairies throughout the country. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
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Association of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Canners. 


Welch’s Grape Juice Company. 

Manufacturers of tea and coffee in the 
advertising of iced Tea and Coffee. 

The Cliquot Club Company. 

Orange-Crush Company. 

Richardson Corporation. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 

Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 

Pet Milk. 
and a host of others. 

Such collateral publicity is the 
direct result of having made peo- 
ple believe that “The Best Drink 
Tastes Better Through a Straw” 
and that a straw is a necessary 
part of a drink. 


A Conservative Plan 


The combination of the Stone 
Straw Company’s own adyvyertis- 
ing with the enormous amount 
of collateral publicity showing 
the use of straws has permeated 
the thinking of the American 
public to the point where today 
the average person in buying a 
drink reaches for a straw as 
naturally as a man reaches for 
the sugar-bowl when coffee is 
served to him in a restaurant. 

The type of advertising that has 
been appearing ever since 1921 
over the name of The Stone Straw 
Company has been conservative, 
straightforward copy, showing 
the product, showing it in use, 
showing the familiar packages for 
fountain use or for home use. 

At no time has the annual ap- 
propriation been large, as appro- 
priations go nowadays, but the 
money has been spent in well- 
planned advertising, concentrated 
in a small number of publications 
thus permitting the use of repre- 
sentative space. 

There must be a message of 
hope in this story for the manu- 
facturer who feels that because 
he has been in business for twen- 
ty-five or thirty years he does not 
need advertising, or who feels 
that because his product is un- 
identified in the mind of the pub- 
lic it cannot be advertised suc- 
cessfully. 

Surely the Stone Straw Com- 
pany has demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of both of these notions 1! 
the plan is right and the adver 
tising persistent. 
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Little dramas in the life of a great newspaper system 
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ive, In a Southwestern city, a Scripps- Howard through his subsequent term of office in 
ing editor heard whisperings of a plot to Washington. And so helped to uncover 
use, misuse the public lands for private the most amazing series of public land 
for interest. scandals in the history of political jobbery. 

_ He promptly printed an editorial, prom- Every Scripps- Howard editor is the 
ap- ising to sift out the conspiracy and give supreme sovereign of his newspaper. He 
pro- the facts a public airing. edits his columns, free of all influence, save 
the Next morning, the political czar of the the public interest. This Scripps-Howard 


state called at the editor’s office. He de- _ policy is not a policy of fine idealism alone, 
manded that the editor lay off the land in- but of sound business, as well. 

quiry—threatening to ruin his advertising A newspaper attains its greatest useful- 
revenue and run him out of the state ifhe ness to its advertisers, only when it is 


pre- printed another land story. steadfastly faithful to its readers. When it 
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The editor accepted the challenge. Brav- 
ing the pressure of unfriendly courts and 
banks, he not only exposed the local land 
grabs, but he trailed the chief conspirator 


sacrifices its independence to other inter- 
ests, it sacrifices its readers’ trust in the 
integrity of its columns—and thus kills the 
thing that profits the advertiser most. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


FOR OFFICEand FACTORY 


STYLE £ 


Easy to Read— 
Easy to Erase 
Any Size Desired 


“Old Reliable Hyloplate”’ 
is manufactured by a 45 
year old concern to meet 
any Blackboard need in 
your plant or office. With 
a variety of styles and 
sizes, this is the ideal 
blackboard for sales or 
conference room, office or 
factory. Made in widths 
of 3, 3% and 4 feet, it can 
be installed upon walls 
of any length. Mounted 
on substantial standards 
where movability is re- 


quired. Sold also in 
convenient small sizes, 
mounted on _ attractive 


frames, ready for instant 
use. 


Write for Further 
Information and Prices 


Mail the coupon today! Get a 
further and more detailed de- 
scription of our many styles 
of Blackboards. Also our sur- 
prisingly low direct-from-the- 
factory prices. Boards shipped 
to any place in the United 
States or Canada. Write to- 
day—there is no obligation. 


| Dept. M. S., Chicago Heights, III. 

| Please send me literature and prices regard- 
ing your sales office and factory Blackboards. 
I am particularly interested in Blackboards 


Send the Coupon 
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Sales Drives in New York 


(Continued from page 720) 


coming on, but the cool weather 
of the last week has caused them 
to delay any active work along 
these lines. 


It is rumored, and apparently 
with some foundation, that there 
will be several new refrigeration 
units on the market before the 
summer is over. Big campaigns 
are being planned for a couple of 
these. 


Vita-Glass, a foreign made 
product at the present time, is 
working on several plans for mer- 
chandising. They have carried 
some space in the local papers 
and have been able to obtain 
some good publicity on their 
product, particularly in the health 
field and among educational cir- 
cles. It is anticipated that the 
sales agency will enter the na- 
tional field later on in the year. 


Yarn Concern Blazes Trail 


The Florida Exposition, one of 
three trains of four Pullmans each, 
will be in town the first week in 
April. The cars of the New York 
train will be lightered to the Bat- 
tery where they will be anchored 
during their five-day stay. 

For the first time a rayon yarn 
manufacturer will advertise direct 
to the consumer. The Viscoe 
Company will use a national cam- 
paign to increase the use of un- 
derwear, hosiery, draperies and 
other products of this material. 
The product will be advertised on 
its merits and not as a substitute 
for any particular material or 
textile. 


Hotel advertising men will 
meet at the Hotel Coronado in 
St. Louis sometime in August. 
They hope at that time to form 
a permanent organization for the 
purpose of improving hotel ad- 
vertising and publicity. Accord- 


ing to the plans in hand they 


hope to become affiliated with the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. J. C. Coffey of the Hotel 
Coronado is acting secretary. 

R. H. Grant, vice president 
and general sales manager of 
of Chevrolet Motor Company, 
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accompanied by Henry Ewald of 
Campbell-Ewald, is enroute to 
Los Angeles, where they will ad- 
dress the Advertising Club of 
that city. While on the coast 
these two gentlemen will make 
dealer contact via the dramatiza- 
tion of their new models on the 
silver screen of the local theaters, 

The All Year Club of Southern 
California will spend $1,200,000 
this year through Lord & Thomas 
and Logan to promote that sec- 
tion of the Golden State. 


Pears Now Advertised Fruit 


The California Avocado Pear 
Growers will soon tell the world 
that avocadoes are not “alligator 
pears” and that they are more 
delicious as avocadoes. 

The Seaman Paper Company, a 
sales agency for quite a few of 
the bigger paper mills, is running 
a series of small display ads in 
the local papers. They are only 
looking for inquiries, according to 
Ted Woodruff, sales manager. In- 
asmuch as this firm deals only in 
quantity lots and carries no stock 
whatever, it sounds like another 
addition to the followers of good 
merchandising practice. 

A move is now on foot to de- 
vise methods of eliminating ob- 
jectionable practices from pub- 
licity, particularly as applied to 
merchandising. About sixty at- 
tended a meeting at the Ad Club 
last week and appointed a steer- 
ing committee headed by Edward 
L. Bernays to recommend a series 
of standards of practice. 

Business papers are running a 
new “cost per inquiry” story. The 
tale is somewhat like this: “There 
appeared a full page ad in the 
Modern Priscilla magazine in the 
December issue and up to March 
7 this ad had brought more than 
18,000 coupons at a cost of 12% 
cents per inquiry.” 

The account was for the Soisette 
division of the American Bleached 
Cotton Goods Company, Inc. The 
agency was Platt-Forbes Service 
Inc. But they forgot the most 
important item, the name of the 
man that wrote the copy. 
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The Dover Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dover, Ohio, inaugurated 
its new campaign on the Dover 
Table Percolator and the Lady 
Dover Electric Iron here the eve- 
ning of March 31, when the presi- 
dent of that concern turned the 
switch on its new electric display 
on top of the Columbia Theatre. 
The sign is 60x40 feet and car- 
ries over 5,000 lamps. 


The New York library will 
soon install a permanent collec- 
tion of advertising books, data 
and exhibits under the direction of 
Harry M. Lydenberg, reference 
librarian. The Four A’s have ap- 
pointed a non-partisan committee 
to assist in the determination of 
what shall constitute the exhibits. 
Every industry and activity em- 
ploying advertising will be in- 
cluded in the plan. 


To Have Sales Library 


The Socony Arrow Oil Burner 
is starting on its summer news- 
paper campaign. 


Freed-Eiseman are advertising 
a new product, the Laundrola, a 
small type of electric washing 
machine to retail at $69.50. News- 
papers here and in Boston and 
Connecticut seem to be getting 
most of the space. 


The B. & O. are using quite a 
bit of display for their new com- 
partment cars to Washington. 
Others taking advantage of the 
newspapers are the Pennsy, on 
the Broadway Limited, the New 
York Central with the Twentieth 
Century and the Lackawanna not 
far in the rear with copy for the 
Black Diamond Express. 


The New York, Westchester 
and Boston, a subsidiary of the 
New Haven, is getting untold 
publicity among the real estate 
and building material people by 
means of a monthly survey of 
conditions in Westchester County, 
where it operates a suburban line. 


Importers and exporters, espe- 
cially those dealing in Oriental 
goods and silks, are wearing a 
worried look over the prospects 
of continued trouble in thé 
hinese provinces. Shipments are 
still coming through smoothly 


but it is doubtful if they can con- 
tinue to do so. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Providence Payrolls 


AYROLL checks on Providence Clear- 
ing House banks during 1926 amounted | 
to $134,651,000, an average of more | 

than $11,220,000 per month. These figures | 

are for Providence banks only and do not | 
include branches in other cities. (Figures | 
furnished by Brown Bureau of Business 

Research.) These figures do not include 


salaries or wages paid by individual check 
or direct from cash drawers. 


Providence is the trading center of Rhode 
Island. Three-fourths of the state’s popula- 


tion live within a fifteen mile. radius of 
this city. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a combined circulation of more than 
108,000 cover Providence thoroughly and 
go into the great majority of English speak- 
ing homes in the state. They offer adver- 
tisers adequate coverage of the prosperous 
Rhode Island market at a minimum cost. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Chicago New York Boston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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3ut Hawaii believed in itself. 
It believed that it ! had something 
worth while to seli. And it set 
out to sell its climate and recrea- 
tional facilities, just as any busi- 
ness would set out to sell an 
article of merchandise. The funds 
appropriated by the territorial 
legislature were supplemented by 
funds from business men and 
others who had a direct interest 
in promoting Hawaii. The steam- 
ship companies were enlisted in 
the campaign, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the whole cam- 
paign has been built up around 
the offices and agencies of the car- 
riers who correspond to “dealers” 
in the merchandising plan. 


Turning Inquiries to Sales 


In an interview with a member 
of the Dartnell editorial staff, 
Ralph W. Caulkins of the Mc- 
Cann advertising agency who pre- 
pares the national advertising, 
pointed out that this method of 
using the steamship companies to 
follow up inquiries which came to 
the bureau, had much to do with 
the high percentage of the in- 
quiries developed by the advertis- 
ing being turned into “sales.” 

George Armitage, manager of 
the bureau, also laid stress on the 
importance of the tie-up with the 
steamship companies. In a sub- 
sequent interview granted our 
editorial representative at the bu- 
reau’s offices in Honolulu, he said 
that in one month, February, 1927, 
2,044 inquiries from _ prospec- 
tive visitors to the Islands were 
handled at this office as a result 
of the advertising in the current 
magazines. 

While the advertising has been 
effective in stimulating inquiries, 
it should not be thought that the 
bureau gauges the results of its 
advertising by inquiries alone. It 
watches inquiries, of course. Yet 
it regards as its best mediums 


two magazines whose inquiry 
yield is very low. In the case of 
one well-known weekly, a new 
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Big Planters Fight Hawaiian Tourist 


Advertising 


(Continued from page 701) 


The greatest ber 
inquiries ever received 
wali. Tourist bu : 
single month ‘were. recel 
ing February, according 
formation given out y the. b 
today. ¥4 

The ‘mails during © that _ times 
brought: 2044 — ‘jetters from ; 
pective yisitors who answered the: 
tourist. bureau's advertisements 
in mainland magazines: — 

Such a showing is accredited - by. 
bureau officials to color ndver= 
tising—the majo part of. a Pig 
campaign now under way-oh the 
mainiand. The magazings carrying 
colored advertising on Hawall last] 
month were Life, Time afid Out- 
look. However, the tabulated; 
monthly report of tising. 
statistics, on file at the bureau 
office, show that a substantial re- 
turn camé from the black, ‘apd 
white “ads” as well. — 

One of the Cuotataiclina notes. 
of interest found on the tabulated’ 
chart is the fact that the majority 
of the ‘inquiries come from the 
‘eastern statés and population cen- 


ters of the middie west. In 
: past, the state of California 
‘generally led in the number. of in-. 
| quiries, and. although showing’ an 
iinerease last month, dropped ta 
i third place, being topped’ by 

York and Pennsylvania 
hand Minnesota come © fo 
t {fifth respectively, : 
iTexas seventh, > M 
| Obio ninth, ‘and 

;Ralifornia being 
porh Sate amon 


comer in the field, 


a compara- 
tively high inquiry cost has been 
shown, yet this paper has been 


kept on the list, and space 
steadily increased, because the 
magazine obviously was reaching 
people who were likely to travel 
five years from now. It was not 
expected that this particular 
magazine would produce inquiries 
at a cost to compare with the 
National Geographic Magazine, 
for example, whose circulation 
was comprised principally of 
habitual travelers. 

Another point which has been 
brought home to the Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau this year, and 
which will be of interest not only 
to other communities that are ad- 
vertising, but to all magazine ad- 
vertisers, is that color advertising 
has proved more economical than 
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black and white advertising. In 
studying the tabulation of re- 
turns from the various publica- 
tions used in the last color cam- 
paign, and comparing returns 
from the same space in the same 
magazines last year, it was noted 
that in nearly every case the 
number of inquiries increased ina 
proportion to maintain the same 
cost per inquiry. Now, in every 
advertising campaign, as in any 
sales activity, there are two 
forms of expense: administrative 
or overhead expense, and direct 
expense. When you double the 
returns from your direct expense, 
even at double the cost, but do 
not materially increase your fixed 
or administrative expense, you ef- 
fect not alone a greater return 
from your total expenditure, but 
you get volume. In the case of 
the Hawaiian advertising volume 
means steamers filled to capacity, 
instead of being only two-thirds 
filled, hotels sold to the last room 
instead of going through the sea- 
son with some of their rooms 
empty, etc. As everybody knows, 
the velvet in operating a steamer 
or in operating a hotel comes out 
of the last few hundred travelers. 
And that is what color advertis- 
ing did for Hawaii this last sea- 
son—it provided the velvet. 


Seven Years of Advertising 


But the proof of the advertising 
pudding is in the eating. The 
territorial legislature has courage- 
ously spent its money, and the 
business interests of the Islands 
have spent their money, in the 
belief that by so doing a sub- 
stantial tourist business would 
ultimately be built up. Nobody 
expected it would be built up im 
one year or two years. But it 

was hoped that over a period of 
time this would be accomplished. 
It is now seven years since the 


- first real advertising began, im 


the form of some small three- 
inch advertisements in_ the 
(Continued on page 772) 
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Business for the Second Quarter Will Be Good 
With Seasonal Declines Bringing Volume 
Around 1926 Levels 


Production and sales, in most lines of business, during the next three months, will continue 
around or slightly under 1926 levels. While present indications are that the seasonal decline in 
business, normal for this quarter, will continue until well within the summer, it will be slow and 
orderly and will reflect the usual spring slackening. Commodity prices declined sharply in March, 
and the indications are that they will continue downward throughout the remainder of the spring 
and summer. This has made buyers cautious, and prolonged the time of hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ing on the part of both manufacturers and distributors of merchandise. This is favorable to con- 
tinued prosperity. Inventories of both manufactured goods and raw materials are at a minimum. 
Dealers are carrying stocks sufficient to meet day to day demands only and the volume of produc- 
tion has been kept in line with current consumption. So long as this condition prevails, there will 
be no sharp depression. It is quite unlikely that many trades will establish new high levels in 
1927 and it is extremely likely that some industries, such as automobiles and building supplies, will 
show a substantial loss over the preceding year. 
year ago, but the prospects are that building will continue in fair volume throughout 1927. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Rubber manufacturers report that production 
has been greater than a year ago, although a 
slight seasonal decline seems likely. Debits 
to individual accounts for the week ending 
March 30, 1927, were $21,581,000, against 
$20,077,000 for the preceding week, and 
$27,283,000 for the same week a year ago. 
Employment in March was about 3 per cent 
under that for the same month, 1926. Retail 
trade was around last year’s level with whole- 
sale trade showing a decline of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


While the cotton situation still remains unfavorable, the volume 
of both retail and wholesale business for the quarter just past 
as been slightly higher than for the same period a year ago. 
Retail sales have increased 2.5 per cent. Wholesale trade is about 
*) per cent under what it was at the end of the first quarter in 
1926. Textile mills are operating at 70 to 90 per cent capacity. 
Employment is increasing. New construction in March was 25 
Per cent less than for the same month last year. Debits to 
individual accounts for the last week in March were $33,123,000, 
ty compared with $36,387,000 for the preceding week, and 
97,958,000 for the same week last year. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Debits to individual accounts for the last week 
in March were $89,559,000, as compared with 
$90,623,000 for the preceding week and 
$93,437,000 for the same week in 1927. Em- 
ployment is about 2 per cent less than at this 
time a year ago, while retail sales for the 
month just ended, show an increase of 1 per 
cent over 1926. Wholesalers report sales 
around 1926 levels, although the next quarter 
is likely to see some decline. New construc- 
tion showed an increase of 12 per cent over 
last March. Factories are operating at from 
65 to 95 per cent capacity with clothing man- 
ufacturers reporting business to be better than 
at this time last year. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Steel manufacturers are operating around 80 per cent capacity, 
with orders on hand indicating no immediate decline. Prices 
on pig iron are weak. Pig iron production is less than a year 
ago. Wholesale trade for the quarter has averaged approxi- 
mately 2 per cent under that for the same quarter in 1926, and 
a slight decline is reported by leading retailers. Business for 
the next quarter will be good, although somewhat less than in 
1926. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Conditions in Boston are more favorable than 
prevailed at this time a year ago, reflecting 
the improvement in textiles. While there is 
some unemployment, the number of factory 
operators working full time is now about 7 
per cent greater than it was at the end of 
March, 1926. Retail trade for the quarter 
just ended was about 6% per cent greater 
than for the same quarter a year ago, while 
the volume of wholesale trade showed an 
average increase of approximately 3 per cent. 
Debits to individual accounts for the last 
week in March were $460,639,000, as com- 

pared with $491,390,000 for the preceding week and $443,255,000 

for the same week a year ago. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


New construction for the first quarter was 33 per cent greater 
than for the same period a year ago. Business generally is 
establishing new high levels with both retail and wholesale trade 
averaging well above last year. Industry is operating at 
capacity and there is no unemployment. All indications point 
to continued good business. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
New construction continues to exceed 1926 
volume and for the month just closed was 18 
per cent greater than for March, 1926. Steel 
mills are operating around 80 per cent 
capacity and flour millers report business 
better than at this time last year. Debits 
to individual accounts for the last week in 
March were $73,290,000, as compared with 
$72,198,000 for the preceding week. Bank 
clearings for the week ending April 2 were 
$46,323,000, as compared with $46,718,000 for 
the same week in 1926, and $46,277,000 for 
the same week in 1925. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Bank clearings for the week ending April 2, 
1927, were $640,235,000, as compared with 
$595,737,000 in 1926, an increase of 714 per 
cent. New construction for the quarter is run- 
ning well ahead of last year, the increase in 
March being 14 per cent over that of the 
same month in 1926. Wholesalers report 
trade around last year’s level, while retail 
sales have exceeded those in 1926 by an aver- 
age of about 2 per cent. Factories are operat- 
ing from 75 per cent to 100 per cent capacity 
and employment is 6 per cent greater than 
at this time a year ago, with wages remain- 
ing around 1926 levels. Some trades anticipate a slight seasonal 
decline, although business for the next quarter is expected to be 
about the same as last year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Retail sales for the quarter just ended were 4.8 per cent greater 
than for the same period last year, and present prospects indi- 
cate that they will continue around these levels. Building permits 
for the first two months of the quarter totaled $3,298,668, as 
compared with $2,593,330 for the first two months in 1926. 
Factories are operating at 80 to 85 per cent capacity. Quotas 
for this district should be set slightly higher for the next quarter 
than for the same quarter a year ago. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Debits to individual accounts for the week 
ending March 30 were $160,800,000, as com- 
pared with $167,494,000 for the preceding 
week and $171,952,000 for the same week a 
year ago. Bank clearings for the week ending 
April 2 were $106,622,000, an increase of 2.1 
per cent over the same week in 1926. Steel 
mills are operating at 70 to 80 per cent 
capacity and other factories at from 80 to 
95 per cent. Retail trade is less than a year 
ago, the decline in March being 5 per cent. 
The volume of wholesale trade for the quar- 
ter was about 3 per cent under that in 1926. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were 9.7 per cent 
greater than for the same week of last year. Debits to indi- 


vidual accounts for the last week in March were $32,415,000, as 
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compared with $33,356,000 for the preceding week and $32,500,000 
for the same week a year ago. Factories are operating at from 
75 to 85 per cent capacity. New construction for March shows 
an increase of 3.8 per cent. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Crop conditions are reported to be unusually 
favorable at this time, and an increase jn 
agricultural purchasing in this section is ex- 
pected. Approximately $5,000,000 will be 
spent this year in new construction, a sub- 
stantial increase over 1926. Retail trade was 
somewhat less than for the first quarter in 
1926, but is expected to exceed the second 
quarter slightly. Wholesale trade for March 
was 7 per cent greater than for March, 1926, 
There is no unemployment. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


New construction for the quarter just ended was about 30 per 
cent greater than for the same quarter in 1926, due largely to 
new factory buildings and the construction of new office build- 
ings. Employment is about 7 per cent greater than at this time 
a year ago, while both wholesale and retail sales are exceeding 
1926 levels. Factories are operating at from 85 to 100 per cent 
capacity. Prospects for the remainder of the year are exceedingly 


favorable. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Retail trade in March shows an increase of 1 per cent over the 
same month in 1926, while wholesale trade declined approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. Conditions generally are more favorable 
than prevailed at this time a year ago, although the volume of 
business for the remaining quarter is not likely to exceed that 
of 1926. Agricultural conditions are reported to be better 
than at this time a year ago. Factories are operating at 70 to 
90 per cent. Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were 
15.1 per cent less than for the same week in 1926. New con- 
struction for the first quarter of this year shows a substantial 
decline over the same quarter a year ago. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $148,437,000, as compared with $174,- 
888,000 for the same week in 1926, a decline 
of 15.1 per cent. Automobile production dur- 
ing the first quarter was substantially less 
than for the same period a year ago, and 
conditions in the trade indicate that the out- 
put for the second quarter of this year will 
be well under 1926 levels. New construction 
in March showed an increase of 5.7 per cent 
over March, 1926, while retail trade for the 
same month declined 5 per cent, and whole- 
sale trade approximately 2 per cent. Al- 
though business in this section is not as brisk as it was at this 
time a year ago, it still continues in large volume. Conditions 
are generally favorable to sales. 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 

Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were $1,606,000, 
as compared with $1,730,000 for the same week in 1926. Debits 
to individual accounts for the last week in March were $2,502,000, 
as compared with $2,040,000, of the preceding week, and 
$2,073,000 for the same week a year ago. Agricultural condi- 
tions are reported to be favorable to a good wheat crop, although 
the decline in wheat prices has decreased the farmers’ buying 
power. Business generally in this section for the second quarter 
will run around 1926 levels. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Building permits for the first three months 
of this year totaled $4,000,000. In addition 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Terminal, cost- 
ing $5,000,000, is expected to be constructed 
during 1927. Retail trade is slightly behind 
last year, due to a cold March, but is more 
promising for the next three months than 
they were a year ago. Basic agricultural 
conditions are ideal and the livestock in- 
dustry is in the most prosperous condition it 
has been in the past five years. Wholesale 
trade is increasing, although buying is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There is no unem- 
ployment and the oil districts report some difficulty 
needed help. Quotas for this territory should be at least 
cent greater for the next three months than they were 
same period a year ago. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New buildings now in process of construction or to be con- 
structed during the coming year total approximately $13,000,000. 
Of this amount, $5,000,000 will go into new office buildings. 
Conditions in the furniture industry are better than prevailed a 
year ago and factories are now operating at from 60 to 90 per 
cent. Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were $7,586,- 
000, a decrease of .9 per cent over the same week a year ago. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Debits to individual accounts for the last week in March were 
$33,935,000, as compared with $40,473,000 for the preceding week 
and $34,306,000 for the same week in 1926. Retail trade in 
March was 1 per cent greater than for the same month a year 
ago, while the volume of wholesale trade was approximately 0.5 
per cent less than that of last March. Factories are operating 
at 80 to 90 per cent capacity. Agricultural conditions are re- 
ported to be unusually favorable. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New building now under way and to be 
started during the year indicate that new 
construction will run at least 5 per cent 
greater than in 1926. Bank clearings for the 
week ending April 2nd were 16 per cent 
greater than for the same week a year ago. 
Employment is at about the same level as has 
prevailed for the past twelve months, while 
both wholesale and retail trade were greater 
the first quarter of this year, than it was 
during the same period last vear. It seems 
likely that the total volume of business in this 
section will exceed slightly that of the year 
just closed. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Debits to individual accounts for the week ending March 30 
were $23,703,000, as compared with $26,961,000 for the preceding 
week and $28,219,000 for the same week a year ago. Bank 
clearings for the week ending April 2, however, were 35.5 per 
cent less than for the same week in 1926. While the volume of 
wholesale and retail trade during the first three months of this 
year was less than for the same period in 1926, conditions are 
favorable to an increase during the next quarter. Trade, how- 
ever, throughout the year will probably be from 7 to 10 per 
cent less than it was in 1926. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
The value of building permits issued during 
the first quarter of this year are slightly 
greater than for the same period a year ago 
and present prospects indicate that new con- 
struction will continue around 1926 levels. A 
survey of thirty-two department stores shows 
an average increase in sales for the quarter 
of little more than 2 per cent, as compared 
with the first quarter last year, while for the 
same period a decline of 1.4 per cent was 
reported by thirty-three wholesale houses rep- 
resenting all lines of business. Basic agri- 


cultural conditions are reported to be the most favorable they 
have been in years and present indications are for a bumper 
wheat crop. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $35,856,550, an increase of 18.8 per cent 
over the same week in 1926. Debits to indi- 
vidual accounts for the week ending March 
30, were $42,534,000, as compared with $50,- 
815,000 for the preceding week and $41,562,- 
000 for the same week a year ago. Retail 
trade for March was 2.7 per cent greater than 
for March, 1926, and wholesale trade shows 
an increase of 1.5 per cent for the month just 
closed as compared with the same month last 
year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
) permits for the first twenty-eight days in March totaled 
$10,185,696, as against $13,879,558, for March, 1926. Local 
Prognosticators predict that 1927 will surpass the 1926 volume 
of $123,006,215 by at least $25,000,000. Sears-Roebuck & Com- 
pany now have under construction a combination distribution 
plant and retail store that calls for an investment of $5,000,000, 
and it is estimated that the new Ford plant will cost $3,000,000. 
Employment for March was 3 per cent greater than for March 
4 year ago, Wholesale trade shows a loss of approximately 2 
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per cent for the first quarter. Retail trade in March was about 
3 per cent under March, 1926. Conditions to date have been 
favorable to agriculture and the prospects for the next quarter 
are at least as promising as for the same period a year ago. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Debits to individual accounts for the week ending March 30, 
1927, were $33,188,000, as compared with $33,266,000 for the 
preceding week and $29,677,000 for the same week a year ago. 
New construction for the first quarter was approximately 10 per 
cent greater than for the same quarter last year. Retail trade 
in March was 1 per cent greater than for March, 1926, while 
wholesale trade for the same period showed an increase of 6 
per cent. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $42,474,805, as compared with $42,- 
143,000 for the same week in 1926, an in- 
crease of .8 per cent. Debits to individual 
accounts for the week ending March 30 were 
$60,724,000, as compared with $89,456,000 for 
the preceding week and $64,982,000 for the 
same week a year ago. An increase in new 
construction of 9 per cent was reported for 
March, as compared with the same month 
last year. Retailers report an average in- 
crease for the first quarter of this year over 
the first quarter of last year of slightly less 
than 4 per cent. Factories are operating at from 80 to 100 per 
cent capacity. The volume of business for the next quarter will 
equal, and in some lines, slightly exceed that for the second 
quarter of 1926. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Debits to individual accounts for the week ending March 30 
were $71,221,000, as compared with $82,847,000 for the same 
week a year ago. Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $65,200,000, as compared with $70,655,000, a decrease of 
approximately 2.3 per cent. Factories are operating at from 
80 per cent to 100 per cent capacity, with flour millers reporting 
conditions to be more favorable than prevailed at this time 
twelve months ago. Building the first quarter declined 14 per 
cent, as compared with the same quarter in 1926. Wholesale 
trade in March was 7 per cent less than in March last year, 
while retail trade in the same month showed a decline of 5 
per cent as compared with March, 1926. Agricultural conditions 
are still unfavorable, although the farmer is in a somewhat 
stronger position than he was at this time a year ago. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Conditions are more favorable than they have been recently. 
This is reflected in the increase in both wholesale and retail trade 
during the first quarter of this year, as compared with the same 
quarter in 1926. The increase in retail trade averages slightly 
less than 2 per cent, while wholesalers report an increase in 
sales of 2 per cent. Factories are operating at 70 to 80 per cent 
and employment is increasing. Farm conditions are reported 
favorable, and the outlook is more promising than prevailed at 
the close of the first quarter last year. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $7,110,000, an increase of 14.4 per cent 
over the same week a year ago. Employment 
for the first quarter of this year averaged 
approximately 2 per cent less than for the 
same quarter a year ago with an increase in 
employment reported at the beginning of 
April. Manufacturing conditions are better 
and factories are operating at from 70 per 
cent to 90 per cent capacity. New construc- 
tion for March was 12 per cent greater than 
for the same month in 1926. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The value of new construction in March was 1 per cent greater 
than for the same month in 1926, and the total value for the 
quarter shows about the same increase over the first quarter last 
year. Agricultural conditions are improving with prospects in- 
dicating increased rural buying during the forthcoming quarter. 
Thirty wholesalers representing all leading lines report an 
average decrease of 1 per cent in their March sales as compared 
with the same month last year. Department store sales for the 
month just closed were .6 per cent greater than for March, 1926. 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were $55,143,000, 
as compared with $51,816,000 for the same week a year ago, an 
increase of 6.4 per cent. 
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NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 

Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $5,771,000,000, as compared with $5,- 
860,000,000 for the same week a year ago, a 
decrease of 1.5 per cent. New construction 
in March exceeded that of March, 1926, by 
22 per cent. Employment at the beginning 
of April was 2 per cent greater than at the 
same time last year. Retail trade in the 
Metropolitan district for the quarter just 
ended shows an increase of 3 per cent over 
the same quarter a year ago. Commodity 
prices are weak and will continue to decline 
slowly during the next three months. An in- 
creased business in textiles and some other allied lines is expected 
during the next quarter, but the volume of most lines of business 
will be around 1926 levels. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Business for the first quarter of this year showed an average 
decline of 34% per cent as compared with the same quarter in 
1926. New construction in March was 16 per cent less than for 
the same month a year ago. The number of industrial workers 
employed in March was 2 per cent less than for the same month 
in 1926. Agricultural conditions are fair, but the demand from 
dealers in the agricultural districts is less pronounced than at 
this time a year ago. For the next quarter, business is likely to 
decline somewhat below the levels for the quarter just closed. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Debits to individual accounts for the week 
ending March 30 were $23,020,000, as com- 
pared with $20,081,000 for the preceding week 
and $20,109,000 for the same week a year 
ago. Bank clearings for the week ending 
April 2 were $32,803,000, as compared with 
$25,511,000 for the same week in 1926, an 
increase of 28.6 per cent. Wholesale trade 
for the quarter just ended averaged 2 per 
cent greater than for the same period last 
year. Retail sales in March were 3 per cent 
above those in March, 1926. Employment is 
reported around 1926 levels and there was an 
increase in new construction for March of 2 per cent as compared 
with March of last year. Quotas for this territory should be 
slightly higher than for the second quarter a year ago. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were $510,000,000, 
as compared with $577,000,000 for the same week in 1926, a 
decline of 11.6 per cent. Debits to individual accounts for the 
week ending March 30 were $449,583,000, as compared with 
$451,101,000 for the preceding week and $429,726,000 for the 
same week a year ago. New construction for March shows an 
increase of 3 per cent as compared with March, 1926. Factory 
workers employed at full time in March were 4 per cent less 
than were employed in March a year ago. Wholesale trade for 
the quarter averaged about 4 per cent under the same quarter 
last year. Factories are operating at from 70 to 90 per cent 
capacity. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Retail sales for the quarter just ended were 
slightly larger than for the same quarter a 
year ago, and for the next quarter are likely 
to be less than they were for the second quar- 
ter of 1926. A decline of 3 per cent in new 
construction was reported in March as com- 
pared with the same month a vear ago, and 
a decline in the number of full time factory 
workers of 2 per cent was likewise reported 
for the period. Bank clearings for the week 
ending April 2 were $181,265,000, as com- 
pared with $173,635,000, an increase of 4.4 
per cent. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 were $33,220,000 as 
compared with $36,395,000 for the same week a year ago, a 
decline of 9.3 per cent. Debits to individual accounts for the 
week ending March 3 were $28,732,000, as compared with $35,- 
570,000 for the preceding week and $38,278,000 for the same 
week a year ago. Retail trade is about 3 per cent less than at 
this time 12 months ago and wholesale trade about 1 per cent 
under the 1926 volume. Lumber manufacturers and dealers 
report that orders on hand at the beginning of this quarter are 
substantially less than at this time last vear, 


MAN 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Commodity prices for the month just ended 
declined approximately 2 per cent, and the 
trend is downward. Eight factories report 
that the sale of shoes for the first quarter 
were approximately 1.5 per cent greater than 
for the same quarter last year, with demand 
from rural buyers at the beginning of the 
first quarter somewhat more brisk than pre- 
vailed at the beginning of the second quarter 
a year ago. The value of buildings under 
or to be constructed during the present year 
exceeds those of the same period a year ago 
by 12 per cent. Factories are operating from 
80 to 95 per cent capacity and the number of full time factory 
workers employed is about the same as at this time last year. 
Retail trade with the quarter just ended was a little more than 
1 per cent greater than for the same period in 1926. Conditions 
in this city and trading area indicate that sales in the next three 
months will average around 1926 levels. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Debits to individual accounts for the week ending March 30, 
were $31,721,000, as compared with $41,705,000 of the preceding 
week, and $35,934,000 for the same week a year ago. Bank 
clearings for the week ending April 2 were $26,784,000, as com- 
pared with $27,798,000 for the same week in 1926, a decline of 
3.6 per cent. Agricultural conditions are slightly less favorable 
than at this time last year. A decrease in the volume of both 
wholesale and retail trade of approximately 314 per cent was 
reported for the quarter just ended, as compared with the same 
period twelve months ago. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The number of factory workers employed at 
full time in March was 1 per cent greater 
than in March, 1926. Retail trade for the 
same month was 3 per cent greater than for 
March a year ago and wholesale trade for 
the first quarter this year averaged 2.5 per 
cent above the first quarter of 1926. Debits 
to individual accounts for the week ending 
March 30 were $241,647,000, as compared 
with $281,863,000 for the preceding week, and 
$245,445,000 for the same week a year ago. 
Bank clearings for the week ending April 2 
were $175,649,000, as compared with $176,- 
215,000 for the same week in 1926, a decrease 


of .3 per cent. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Building permits issued during the first quarter of this year as 
compared with those issued during the first quarter of last year 
indicate that the approximate value of new construction during 
the coming year will be $37,000,000, as compared with $34,000,000 
for 1926, Retail trade in January and February as reported by a 
representative number of stores was 3.4 per cent greater than for 
the same period in 1926, and the increase for March as compared 
with March a year ago is estimated at substantially the same 
figure. Wholesale trade for the quarter was at about the same 
level as prevailed the first quarter of last year. Bank clearings 
for the week ending April 2 was $45,740,000, as compared with 
$43,266,000 for the same week in 1926 and $38,314,000 for the 
same week in 1925. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Building permits for the first three months of 
1927 had a valuation of $584,383, as com- 
pared with $780,907 for the first three 
months of 1926. Ten new plants and ten 
plant expansions have been planned for this 
coming year, and the companies involved will 
invest approximately $12,000,000 in build- 
ings, equipment and improvements. Depart- 
ment stores sales in March averaged about 
the same as 1926, but the outlook for the next 
three months is more promising than for the 
same period last year. Wholesale dry goods 
and notion houses report a 15 per cent 1n- 
crease in sales during the month just past as compared with the 
same period a year ago. Wholesale grocers report a decline 1m 
sales during the first quarter, but anticipate that trade during 
the next quarter will equal, if not exceed, the volume for the 
second quarter of 1926. Number of full time factory workers 
employed is about the same as at this time last year. \gricul- 
tural conditions are reported favorable and the crop outlook 1s 
exceptionally bright. Quotas for most lines should be set around 
1926 levels. 
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Are Your Jobbers Asleep? 


we gave him a job unloading 
trucks. Then we put him to get- 
ting out orders, then to waiting 
on trade.in the store, then we sent 
him to the factory for six months 
to learn all about builders’ hard- 
ware.” 

Further questioning brought 
out the fact that this store has 
given four of its men factory 
training and is sending two others 
to “school” this winter! 

“There’s a lot to be learned 
about the hardware business,” 
Mr. Slow has found. “I’ve been 
in the business since I was a lad 
and I learn something new every 
day. We want our men to be 
thoroughly trained and we have 
found that they can get better 
training and get it quicker at the 
factory than anywhere else. In- 
cidentally, when they complete 
the factory course, they are so 
enthusiastic over the line, they 
just can’t help selling it. Why, 
we sent our head man to a fac- 
tory sales convention for a few 
days last summer and he learned 
more on that trip than factory 
representatives could have told 
him in fifty trips here.” 


Men Sent to Factory 


Mr. Slow said he makes a 

practice of sending one or more 
men to the factory every winter, 
during the dull period. The 
store pays the men their regular 
salaries, while the factory enter- 
tains them there. They pitch 
right in and work in the factory, 
going through a course that takes 
them from beginning to end of 
the manufacturing process, in- 
cluding designing and_ other 
phases of the work. 
“We figure that if an employee 
is a good man without such 
training, he will be twice as good 
with it,” Mr. Slow said. “We 
have now given four of our field 
men factory training and we will 
train others as rapidly as possible. 
It isn’t a matter of philanthropy 
—it’s just good business.” 

Asked what was to prevent 
men from going to competitors 
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(Continued from page 732) 


after he had given them this 
training, Mr. Slow admitted that 
there is nothing to bind them, but 
added that none has done so 
yet. They appreciate what the 
company has done for them, they 
have good positions where they 
are, and their salaries are raised 
as often as merited, so there is 
no good reason why they should 
go elsewhere. 

The company subscribes for 
the usual builders’ reports and 
follows them up, but the major 
share of its trade now is secured 
on the strength of the super 
service it offers and through the 
four outside salesmen who call on 
contractors and architects. 


The Sample Room 


A very important aid in selling 
is the sample room, which is 
located on the second floor. This 
room, about 15 feet square, is 
equipped with wall cabinets of 
stained oak in which samples of 
all the builders’ hardware in stock 
are carried. The cabinets consist 
of tiers of drawers, five drawers 
high, with a double-door cup- 
board above each tier, and there 
is room to display mounted 
samples on top of the cupboards. 
Drawers are numbered, 1 to 35, 
and cupboards are lettered, A to 
Z. A list of the contents of each 
compartment is kept in the man- 
ager’s desk and cupboard doors 
are kept closed. 

“When we bring a customer in 
here,’ Mr. Hossack explained, 
“we first find out what the job is, 
what it will cost, and what kind 
of hardware is preferred; all this 
before we show any _ samples. 
Then we know just about what 
will please the customer and we 
step right to where the samples 
of that type are carried. To 
show all the samples would take 
a great deal of time and would 
merely serve to confuse the cus- 
tomer. We have some very rich 
hardware; if we should show 
that to a customer who is erect- 
ing a modest building, he would 
be dissatisfied with the type of 
hardware he had intended to buy 
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and really should buy, and it 
would be hard to sell him any- 
thing. He wouldn’t want the 
hardware he could buy and he 
couldn’t buy the hardware he 
wanted to buy. We show him a 
variety of the proper grade and 
keep the other concealed.” 

All samples are mounted and 
the arrangement provides an ex- 
ceptionally handsome display. 


The “Secret” of Success 


As Mr. Slow said, there is no 
secret about what the Arcade 
Hardware Company is doing to 
get a lion’s share of the builders’ 
hardware trade; anyone else could 
do what it is doing. So far as 
known, however, this company is 
doing three things that others in 
this field do not do. It maintains 
an outside service man, it delivers 
all builders’ hardware packaged 
and in the order it will be used, 
and it sends its employees to the 
factory for special training. The 
factory, it might be added, is in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut—not in 
Detroit. In addition to these 
three unique features, the Arcade 
stocks a good line, gives prompt 
service, and does an excellent job 
of selling. , 

So, while there are no secrets 
about it, there are some excellent 
reasons why this old established 
neighborhood store has built up a 
surprising volume in builders’ 
hardware. 


APPLAUD EDITORIAL 
ON QUALITY 


ILL you kindly send the 

writer five extra copies of 
your issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment” of March 19? 


Might mention in the way of 
complimenting you, we are inter- 
ested in the editorial—‘Quality 
Manufacturers Stick To Your 
Guns.” Would you permit us to 
use this to be printed in another 
advertisement in a daily paper if 
we choose to?—J. E. Lavelle, 
Sales Manager, Meade Rubber 
Company, Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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kvery 
Advertising 
and 
Sales Executive 


Should Have a Copy of the 
Revised Third Edition 


“SALES CONTESTS’ 


IT COVERS 


3 Big Features 


Sales Stimulation Methods 


Il 
Sales Contest Plans 


Ill 
Pickit and Winit Service 
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The Unique Service That Users Report | 


as Follows: 


RELIANCE STATE BANK, CHICAGO 
“Using your Service in a Bond drive in 
November, we did 228% of our quota. 
Greatest contest we ever staged.” 


Signed, MuRLIN Hoover, Ass’t Cashier. 


CAMERON’S SURGICAL SPECIALTY Co., 
CHICAGO 
“In past nine years we have used many 
contests. Yours got double results of 
any previous ones and at less than aver- 
age cost. We shall repeat for April, 
May and June.” 


Signed, Don CAMMON, Sales Mer. 


F. & E. SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION, 

PITTSBURGH 
“Your Service a knockout. January 
set new records under your plans. With 
fifteen years of experience and a knowl- 
edge of sales contests above the average, 
believe your plan the best by far I have 
ever heard of and it has proven 100% 
effective.” 


Signed, Jos. P. ArtHurRs, Dist. Mer. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co. 
“Using your Service, we sold more in- 
surance in December than any other 
Illinois Company in Illinois and created 
a new sales record for the month 
by 200%.” 

Signed, W. D. HUNNELL, 
Ass’t Agency Mer. 


WRITE for a copy of “Sales Contests” 
today. It is yours for the asking, with- 
out obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 


Executive Office 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Represented At 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughborough Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Framing a Sales Proposition 
For Permanence and Profit 


(Continued from page 728) 


Salesman to be told that he and 
his work will be judged by the 
profit which accrues from his 
work. 

Side-by-side comparisons, even 
on the basis of percentage of 
profit on sales, show Mr. Sales- 
man how he stands in comparison 
with his co-workers, and explain 
many times to him why his com- 
pensation is not based necessarily 
on dollars of sales. For he will 
find from these “Profit Com- 
parisons” that while he may ex- 
ceed another man on the basis of 
dollars in merchandise sold, he 
stands decidedly below him in 
dollars in profit earned. 


The Rating of Salesmen 


It goes almost without saying 
that it is customary to combine 
in a single tabulation dollar-sales 
and profit-showing. 

Tied up with itemized sales 
cards and the itemized analyses 
by towns, by periods and by 
years, we find an itemized rating 
sheet one of the most helpful of 
semi-mechanical sales stimulants. 


Usually this takes the form of 
a gigantic sheet giving the names 
of all of the salesmen involved, 
running from top to bottom on 
the left-hand column of the page, 
and the various items of grouping 
of the items from left to right 
across the top of the page. 

At this point practice varies 
necessarily in different enter- 
prises. In some cases the squares 
are filled in with the actual quan- 
tities of items sold by each sales- 
man. More commonly, these 
squares contain the rating of the 
men involved, without showing 
quantities. 

On this latter basis, the sales- 
man who sells the most of an 
item is rated “I” for the item. 
The second in point of sales of the 
item is rated “IT” of the item, and 
so on. 

Even with enterprises who feel 
perfectly free to give the most 
intimate of these sales totals to 


their salesmen, it is considered 
dangerous to issue monthly, 
sheets which contain so much in- 
formation of value to competitors, 
because of the inevitable losses, 
and the equally inevitable passing 
along to competitors of such com- 
plete information through such 
losses. 


The salesman whose expenses 
are high no longer is the recipient 
of a letter of admonition. Today, 
the best practice is to prevent Mr. 
Salesman’s expenses from being 
unduly high by tabulating com- 
parative expenses and sending at 
regular intervals to each salesman. 


Obviously, only salesmen doing 
the same type of work, and doing 
it in similar circumstances, are 
grouped together. 

It is customary to have these 
tabulated expense comparisons 
show the usual items—transpor- 
tation, hotel, meals, and whatever 
other types of incidentals are al- 
lowed. Consequently, each man 
knows not:only how his total ex- 
penses compare in dollars and 
cents with other men doing the 
same type of work, but he can see 
just where his expenses exceed 
those of other men. 


Some Modern Developments 


Even half a decade ago, the 
most advanced of sales managers 
were alone in thinking that some 
day the salesmen should be taken 
into the confidence of the man- 
agement, so far as the cost of do- 
ing business was concerned. To- 
day, we find it customary to show 
each salesman not only the cost 
of doing business in his particular 
territory, month by month, but to 
show him by tabulated com- 
parisons the costs of doing bust- 
ness as shown by the records oI 
other salesmen. 


In the “good old days” the 
salesman’s worth to the house— 
and his compensation—were regu 
lated by one factor —his gross 
sales. Today, we find that we are 
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not content with dollar sales. We 
are not content with knowing 
gross and net profits on the mer- 
chandise sold. We must know— 
and know exactly—what it costs 
to get this business. This applies 
not merely to Mr. Salesman’s 
traveling expenses. It applies in 
even greater degree to the sales 
assistance and the marketing as- 
sistance which goes into each 
salesman’s territory. 

So we apportion our advertis- 
ing, both local and national, by 
salesmen’s territories. Every book- 
let, sign, display, blotter, sales -fix- 
ture that goes into a man’s terri- 
tory is charged against the cost of 
doing business in his territory. If 
he has junior salesmen, small- 
town men, specialty men or dem- 
onstrators working in his terri- 
tory their cost is included in the 
cost of doing business in his 
territory. 


A Composite Salesman 


It is only by means of these 
modern developments that we 
really know which salesmen are 
our best salesmen; which sales- 
men are making money for us, 
and which salesmen, in spite of 
pleasing sales volume, are really 
cutting our dividends, rather than 
increasing them. 

Both manufacturers and retail- 
ers are now using most effectively 
the “best composite salesman” 
idea. Singularly enough, there has 
not yet come to my attention a 
single case where this admirable 
semi-mechanical method of sales 
management is employed. 


The sales of each salesman, 
each period, are subjected to 
classified analysis. In addition to 
the sales, his cost of doing busi- 
ness is further analyzed. 

Taking as a typical case in a 
retail establishment, we find the 
best composite salesman to be 
built up of: 


1. Dollar sales. 


2. Quantity sales of specialties. 

3. Quantity sales of staples. 

4. Average number of items 
per order. 

3. Number of suggested sales 

_ completed. 

6, 


Personal appearance. 
7. Cost per dollar of sales. 


AN AGE 
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R. H. Reiss 


Treasurer and General Manager, 
International Tailoring Com- 
pany of New York and Chicago, 
says he could not tend to all his 
numerous duties without The 
Dictaphone in his office and one 
at home 


Le a 


a ee Pre nas tale 


“My Dictaphones made me—” 


“And that’s true for my Secretary, too.” 


See what The Dictaphone can do toward 


making you. Read coupon offer below. 


“T'S hardly too much to say that The Dicta- 


phone has been my making. At any rate, 
I should be at a loss without its help to manage 
the four concerns which look to me for execu- 
tive guidance.” 

The speaker is R. H. Reiss—and his chief 
position is that of Treasurer and General Man- 
ager of the International Tailoring Company, 
the world’s largest producers of men’s made- 
to-measure suits. 


“T find The Dictaphone indispensable for 
memos and instructions. It is so much handier 


Helen Delahanty 


Secretary to Mr. Reiss, avers she simply couldn’t 
organize her work without her Dictaphone 


than shorthand. Often I dictate only outlines, 
leaving my Secretary to complete the job. 

“Frequently I turn directly from telephone 
to Dictaphone and record oral agreements or 
orders needing prompt attention. 


‘““At home my second Dictaphone records 
memos, or conclusions reached by study of ° 
business problems. Sometimes a department 
head spends an evening with me there and we 
agree on certain policies. My advertising man- 
ager, for example, came out last week and with 
The Dictaphone we crystalized a season's ad- 
vertising policy. 

“Only by Dictaphone can I maintain the in- 
timate contact needed with some 30 depart- 
ment heads in our three plants making thou- 
sands of suits daily. I should be handicapped in 
other duties without my Dictaphones.”’ 

Helen Delahanty, Secretary to Mr. Reiss, 
dictates to her dictating Dictaphone many 
letters and instructions for his signature. She 
Oversees salesmen’s letters, keeps contact be- 
tween factories and Mr. Reiss, and handles 
most of his personal business. 

Miss Delahanty says: ‘‘I could not organize 
my work without the dictating Dictaphone. 
It enables me to make every moment at my 
desk count.”’ 


Hundreds of other executives and secretaries 
say much the same thing. They never dreamed 
how much The Dictaphone could do for them. 
How long will you deny yourself its advan- 
tages? Use the coupon now. 


DICTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


- |MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD | - - 


Secretaries say: — 


Zs 
| 
| 
“He talks so fast, I'll be getting 
writer's cramp soon.” a 
“No one else can read my notes.” | 
“I'm nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 
“Yes, I do mind staying late."* I 
| 
I 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


That’s enough! I’ll show him 


. r i SM-2 
this trial offer right now. . 


Tam a Secretary Q Executive 9 
For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canad 
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Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 
0 Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 


| 

| 

; 

O I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 

FREE copy of your booklet, ‘‘What’s Wrong with Shorthand?”’ | 
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World-Wide Organization— London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


Send for a copy of 
“Industrial Oak- 
land”. And then 
ask us to prepare 
a special technical 
survey of this ter- 
ritory for your 


$27 


C 


particularindustry. 


Give your Western Sales 
an “Even Break:-- 


THOSE long transcontinental freight 
hauls do more than increase western 
selling prices. They slow down deliv- 
eries and increase the difficulty of selling. 


In this day of “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing it is harder than ever to sell in the 
West without a western distributing 
branch. 


Give your product an even chance 
in this rich market. Puta branch factory 
or a warehouse stock in Oakland. 


It will pay you to learn the vital part 
Oakland plays in supplying the West. 
Factories and industries are coming to 
Oakland for immediate profits as well 
as in preparation for the future. 


This advertisement of Oakland 
and Alameda County — the 
West's fastest growing indus- 
trial district — is produced co- 
operatively by the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Alameda County Board of 


Supervisors. 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND {ac CALIFORNIA 


County 
“Industrial Capital of the West’ y 


A 


At the end of each weekly 
period a best composite salesman 
is built up. Thus it will be seen 
that our best composite salesman 
is not an ideal, but simply is com- 
posed of the best elements of each 
leader in the sales force. 

Where weekly personal confer- 
ences can follow the birth each 
week of a new best composite 
salesman it is inevitable that 
marked improvement and rapid 
elimination of points of weakness 
must ensue, if the man-material 
has even potentialities. 

In connection with road sales- 
men, the usual period is estab- 
lished as a month, and it is cus- 
tomary for the work of applying 
the principles of sales manage- 
ment to be made possible by the 
best composite salesman among 
several sales executives, in order 
that road salesmen may receive 
the benefit of the comparison— 
and the criticisms—at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Urges Exchange of Ideas 


In this article it has been possi- 
ble to give but a few of the many 
angles of semi-mechanical aids to 
sales management. In a group 
which includes such details as the 
salesman’s sample case, on one 
hand, and such broad factors as 
marketing budgeting, it is possi- 
ble in a single consideration of 
the topic only to take a cross- 
section here and there. 

The science of originating semi- 
mechanical assistance is still in 
its infancy. Improvement can 
come only through a willingness 
on the part of executives to ex- 
change ideas. 


PAINT MEN MEET 
IN CHICAGO 


HE sales managers and ad- 

vertising managers of the 
paint and varnish industry will 
hold their annual two-day confer- 
ence in Chicago, May 12 and 13 
at the Palmer House. These 
meetings will be open to anyone 
who is connected in an official 
capacity with the sale or promo- 
tion of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts. The meetings are held um 
der the auspices of the Save-the- 
Surface Campaign. 
P 
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Typical station-to-station day rates 
Chicago to St.Louis, $145 Pittsburgh to New York, $170 


Atlanta to San Francisco, $9.40 Denver to Indiana wolis, $4.60 


Cleveland to Omaha, $3.45 Boston to Disses $285 
Seattle to Minneapolis, $6.45 


What far away call should you make now......number, please Pre... 


_ BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Is the Best Agency 
to Handle a Men’s Wear 
Account 


Dartnell has made a nation-wide in- 
vestigation of 800 advertising agents. 
It has interviewed in person and by 


Dartnell 
Advertiser’s 


Guide 


letter more than 6,000 clients and ex- 
clients of these agencies. This in- 
formation has been. supplemented by 
data Dartnell has been gathering for 
eight years. From this investigation we 
have selected a list of 400 agencies, 
and report on them in the 1927 Dart- 
nell Advertiser’s Guide. This Guide 
gives full information concerning the 
executive heads of the agency, their 
experience, the fields in which the 
agency has been most successful; oldest 
accounts; and the name of the space 
buyer. It also lists 800 recognized 
agencies, and gives a new series of ten 
testa to be used in selecting an adver- 
tising agent. 


Other Data Given 


Where people have money to spend; the 
best time to solicit 80 different lines of 
business; when to advertise in different 
cities ; how to select media; circulation and 
advertising rates of different media; how to 
select an agency; details of facilities and 
characteristics of 400 selected agencies ; 
where to secure mailing lists; best printing 
for different purposes; how to use adver- 
tising specialties and where to get them; 
where to buy advertising department equip- 
ment ; how to determine the appropriation ; 
methods of recording results ; possibilities in 
Canadian, British and Foreign advertising. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DARTNELL: You may send us for 
examination a copy of your 900 page 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1927 
with memorandum invoice for $5.00. If 
we don’t want to keep the Guide we 
will return it promptly for full credit. 
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Address...... 
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The Professor’ Will Tell You 
How to Hire Salesmen 


A Protest Against the Charlatans and Fakers 
Who Pose as Sales Personnel Experts 


EVERAL of the largest com- 

panies in the country who em- 
ploy thousands of salesmen have 
been making for the past several 
years a careful, well directed, in- 
telligent study of personnel work. 
Under the guidance of men who 
have devoted their lives to the 
study of vocational work, these 
large corporations are doing ex- 
cellent work in determining the 
type of men best fitted for various 
sales positions. 

But they are frank to admit 
that they are still more or less in 
the dark. One man who has done 
notable work in this field says 
that it will be years before he can, 
through the study of thousands of 
cases, determine with any degree 
of accuracy just what type of men 
are best suited for salesmen for 
his company. But he has done 
good work, and to a certain ex- 
tent has greatly simplified and 
standardized the methods of hir- 
ing men. He has been able to 
show his company how to reduce 
turnover and to attract a higher 
percentage of successful salesmen. 
sut he modestly admits that he 
has scarcely scratched the surface. 


Clairvoyant Powers 


In spite of the difficulties of 
this work, and the knowledge that 
it is a colossal task the country 
seems to be flooded with men who 
can “without asking a single ques- 
tion” tell any and all salesmen 
what stands in the way of suc- 
cess. These fakers can take one 
glance at a salesman and answer 
these questions: Are you mentally 
slow or fast? Are you weak in 
confidence? Are you resourceful 
but timid? Are you fickle, flighty 
or foolish? Are you a fighter but 
too proud to fight? Are you am- 
bitious but discouraged? 

After they have answered these 
and a host of other questions the 
victim is told to start right out 
and begin succeeding, the road to 
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quick success being pointed out as 
selling real estate, books, insur- 
ance, Texas farm lands, Florida 
lots, Muscle Shoals property or 
what have you. 

It is too bad that the reliable, 
honest real estate men have to 
compete with such methods. It 
is too bad that the business of 
urging men to invest in a house 
and lot is burdened with a host 
of these quacks whose methods 
smack of the old time medicine 
showmen or of the traveling 
phrenologists of a generation 
back. 


The Damage They Do 


No wonder it is difficult to re- 
cruit salesmen. No wonder the 
real salesman shies away from 
the want advertisements and goes 
stumbling around looking for a 
place. No wonder the sales man- 
ager in need of a man, and the 
man in need of a job, find so much 
difficulty in getting together when 
the field is cluttered up with these 
“professors” whose methods are 
no more scientific than the dirty- 
necked gypsies of Halsted Street. 

A great percentage of the 
“salesmen-wanted” advertise- 
ments are an insult to intelligent 
salesmen. The promises made, the 
glowing futures painted, the gross 
mis-statements in these advertise- 
ments not only mislead the boobs, 
but they discourage real salesmen. 
The people who write and print 
these advertisements force legiti- 
mate sales managers to stoop to 
similar levels in recruiting met. 


SALES MANAGEMENT magazine 
has a suggestion to offer which 
may, if carried out, succeed in ex 
terminating a few of the most 
flagrant of these fakers who post 
as “character analysts,” “voce 
tional experts,’ and ‘‘success 
teachers.” Let the sales mat 
agers’ clubs—the real aggressivé, 
alert and vigorous clubs—such as 
the New York Sales Managers 
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Association, The Philadelphia 
Sales Managers’ Club, and the St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Club, wait 
on some of these charlatans and 
invite them to appear before the 
clubs. 

Let the clubs organize a com- 
mittee to investigate the past his- 
tory and achievements of some of 
these men. At a public meeting 
conduct an examination in which 
one of these self-styled ‘“fore- 
most character analysts” will be 
given an opportunity to sub- 
mit proof that he has, by ex- 
perimentation, research and scien- 
tific study, developed a system 
whereby he can tell “without ask- 
ing one question” whether or not 
a man will make a success as a 
salesman. Let him submit proof 
of his right to call himself a “pro- 
fessor.” Let him submit proof 
that a reasonable percentage of 
the men he has selected for sales 
positions have been successful. 


A Job For Sales Managers 


We venture to assert that not 
one of these so-called “profes- 
sors” would submit to such a fair 
and impartial examination. It is 
true that almost any of them can 
furnish testimonials. So can the 
fakers who sell remedies which 
they claim will cure cancer, tuber- 
culosis and diabetes. It is true 
that they can often stage a dem- 
onstration that looks convincing, 
but when carefully analyzed is 
found to be pure hokum. Let the 
sales managers’ clubs of the coun- 
try make a real effort to chase out 
the fakers who impose on sales- 
men, and the gullible companies 
who need salesmen, and the cost 
of recruiting salesmen will fall off 
perceptibly. 


ROHR APPOINTED BY 
EDWIN A. MACHEN 


RANK J. ROHR has been ap- 

pointed as representative of 
the Edwin A. Machen Company 
in Toledo and northwestern Ohio 
territory, 

Mr. Rohr was formerly man- 
‘ger of the Toledo office of the 
Barron G. Collier Company. Pre- 
‘lous to that he was in news- 
baper and agency work in Buffalo 
ind New York City. 
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EALERS are led to stock 

merchandise because of the 
promise of three things: Quality. 
Price. Salability. Advertising creates 
salability in merchandise of merit 
offered at a fair price. The obliga- 
tion to keep your promise to create 
salability through advertising is as 
definite as your obligation to deliver 
quality at a fair price. Some advertisers 
undertake to cancel that obligation so 
far as the farm market is concerned, 
by advertising limited to publications 
reaching only a small per cent of the 
farmers. They may reasonably expect 
their dealers to regard their promise 
as they do a check the bank has re- 
turned marked “N. S. F.” The Farm 
Life group of more than a million farm 
families is important to dealers who 
sell to farmers. Other good farm papers 
are needed to reach other groups. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Dockine explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
I. M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 


Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 
The L M S is the only British Rail- 


road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United ° 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will, be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how LM S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 


The Banker and Your Sales 


Policies 


(Continued from page 692) 


angles. The body manufac- 
turer’s credit is excellent because 
his financial condition is such 
that he could liquidate all claims 
within ninety days. Moreover, 
he would have no difficulty in 
finding another market for his 
product—if it should come _ to 
that. And from a_ production 
point of view, selling to one car 
maker is good policy, for it allows 
of the utmost efficiency in con- 
centration on a few models. 


Why One Loan Was Refused 


Checking of sales records in 
another case showed that nearly 
40 per cent of the company’s 
total output was sold to five or 
six large chain stores and a mail 
order house. The other 60 per 
cent of the business was done 
with independent retailers. As a 
condition to an extension of the 
credit line the banker suggested 
that greater sales effort be put 
into increasing sales among the 
smaller customers. Where a few 
concerns take too large a propor- 
tion of a manufacturer’s output it 
is natural for the big buyers to 
sharpen their pencils anew with 
each buying season, and the pro- 
ducer finds his profits being 
gradually whittled away. In the 
case of the automobile body 
builder the manufacturing com- 
petition was not acute; in fact, it 
was in the interests of the car 
maker to see that the supplier of 
an important part of his product 
was allowed to make sufficient 
profit to stimulate plant expan- 
sion in step with mounting re- 
quirements. But where there are 
many factories in the field as 
potential stockers of the retailers’ 
shelves it behooves the manufac- 
turer to maintain diversification 
of sales outlets, and it is the 
general experience that smaller 
buyers are the more profitable ac- 
counts because they do not ex- 
pect special concessions. Of dif- 


ferent import—but significant of 
banking 


vision —-is the case of 
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a bank’s refusing a loan to a 
group of men who planned to 
merge several companies for the 
sole purpose of carrying on an 
aggressive and bitter fight against 
a rival. The banker wisely re- 
fused to furnish the sinews for a 
commercial war which is as much 
out of date as it is devoid of all 
sense of the true function of mod- 
ern business. But he did agree 
to supply funds for the consolida- 
tion, with the proviso that the 
management would enter into a 
vigorous selling campaign with 
the idea of bettering the product 
and bettering the service, at a 
price calculated to yield a fair 
profit rather than to undermine a 
large rival. 


The Banker Wants Facts 


After all, the banker’s chief in- 
terest is in the ultimate financial 
result of business—profits. He is 
broad enough to see that the 
greatest benefits for the greatest 
number yield this result most 
satisfactorily. His broader vision 
today springs from his combina- 
tion of business and banking ex- 
periences. He is a wiser coun- 
selor than he was ten years ago, 
for he has looked into the hidden 
wheels and springs of many busi- 
nesses and knows what makes 
them go—forwards or backwards. 
And with this background of ex- 
perience he is able to maintain a 
detached viewpoint; he is neither 
the dupe of over-enthusiasm nor 
the victim of fears engendered by 
half-hearted successes or occa- 
sional failures. He never takes 
counsel of hope or fear; he sees 
things as they are in relation to 
the existing broad structure of 
industry and commerce. 

The banker wants facts—lots 
of ’em—for he acts upon facts, 
after he has stripped them of 
opinions, hopes, doubts, preju- 
dices, wishes, and aspirations. 
That is why he wants to know all 
about. your selling methods and 
policies. 
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The Prospect Who Says “I’m 
Not Ready to Buy’”’ 


(Continued from page 698) 


“Not long after this I received 

a telephone call from one of the 
vice presidents of the same com- 
pany, whom I also sold. The 
manager of operations had such a 
wide reputation for being a care- 
ful buyer, that when he did buy 
something and pay the full price 
for it, all his friends and asso- 
ciates were convinced that it was 
good. 
“T have made two more sales 
to other officers of that company 
since then, and three others are 
now among my best prospects. 
All this business has developed, 
I feel sure, because I took care to 
make that first sale right.” 


An Eleventh Hour Sale 


The story of how Mr. Hall 
made the B. T. U. Club—which 
is the Frigidaire salesmen’s honor 
club referred to before—last year, 
is an interesting one. The sales- 
men were given until ten o’clock 
of the morning of January 3, 1927, 
to wire in their last orders to- 
ward credit on the 1926 volume of 
business. 

“The last week in December 
came,” Mr. Hall said in relating 
the incident, “and I had 988 B. T. 
U's. I needed only 12 more to 
make the club, to win a trip to 
convention, and $100 in gold. 

“Among my prospects was a 
man who was building a house—a 
man whose name had been given 
to me by one of the prominent 
women of Beverly Hills I had 
sold some months before. I had 
called him on the phone, but he 
said, a little irritably, that he was 
trying to take things in order on 
this building job, and he wasn’t 
yet ready to talk about refrigera- 
tors. A few weeks later I called 
him again and got the same story. 

“I wanted that order badly, so 
on New Year’s Eve I telephoned 
the woman who had given me his 
hame, explained the situation to 
her, and found that the two fami- 
les were planning on spending 
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the evening together. She said 
she would see what she could do 
to help me. 

“But the effort was of no avail, 
because, as she told me the next 
morning, he couldn’t be made to 
commit himself. By that time I 
was ready to take a desperate 
chance. So the following morn- 
ing at 8:30 (10 o’clock was the 
deadline on orders, you'll remem- 
ber), I called at this man’s office. 
I said “Good morning” to his sec- 
retary outside his door and 
walked straight past her into his 
office, introduced myself, and got 
the response I had expected, 
‘Didn’t I tell you I wasn’t ready 
to buy refrigerators yet? And 
didn’t I also tell you I’d let you 
know when I was ready to see 
you?’ 

“Then I told him I had a par- 
ticular reason for wanting his 
order right then, even though he 
wouldn’t need his refrigerator un- 
til six months later, and I asked 
him if he wouldn’t listen for just 
a very few minutes. 


The Uneasy Prospect 


“He brought up a number of 
objections —one that he might 
want to change the model of the 
machine — and several others of 
less importance, and _ finally 
agreed to sign an order. 


“When I had the signed order 
in my pocket, he warmed up and 
asked me a number of questions 
about my work, and finally even 
offered me a job—which I men- 
tion merely to show that he liked 
the attention I had given him, 
even though I had been some- 
what over-persistent, perhaps, in 
getting his order. 


“At five minutes to ten I filed 
my telegram with the order on it. 
That order—it was a $600 one— 
put me over the honor quota with 
1,012 points as a total for my first 
nine months’ work. This year so 
far I’ve sold 640 B. T. U.’s—I de- 


termined to make the club in six 
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Are You 


only scratching 
the market in 
Lousiana? 


Every farmer knows that if the soil 
is rich, and there’s plenty of it, you 
can just scratch the surface, plant 
the seed, and often produce a prof- 
itable crop—but if you will plough 
deep, the chances are better for success. 


Lane Haines eS 
@ g0000 


When your advertising program 
calls for only the metropolitan 
newspapers, you are but scratching 
the surface in Louisiana. Almost 
75% of the people of Louisiana live 
outside of the metropolitan area. 
There are five prosperous and pop- 
ulous cities that are major markets 
which can only be reached effec- 
tively through the home town 
dailies. 


TO SELL 
GOODS TO 500,000 


Folks With Cash—Plan Your 
Campaign to Include: 


Lake CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


The Monroe 


News Star 
Shreveport 


Journal 


Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 
BATON ROUGE 


STATE-TIMES and MORNING ADVOCATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


Use them ALL 


Plough deep, and you shall reap 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 


c7¢3 


Sell More at 
Less Cost 


"hye geecee se for orders is keen. The cost 
of getting orders is mighty high. It 
takes money to keep salesmen on the road. 
Every executive is faced with the one big 
problem in trying to increase Net Profits— 
“how can we reduce the high cost of getting 
orders, how can we make our salesmen’s 


efforts more productive?” 


Anything that can be sold, can be sold 


by mail 


With an intelligent use of Direct Mail you 
can secure orders direct without salesmen. 
Or, you can let Direct Mail do the telling 
about your product and have the salesman’s 
time for actual selling. What can your star 
salesman tell about what you sell that cannot 
be written, printed, and mailed to your cus- 


tomers and prospects? 


No matter what your Line of Business 


a year’s subscription to PosTAGE MAGAZINE 
will bring you practical, helpful Selling 
Ideas that can be profitably used to increase 


Sales and reduce Selling Cost. 


(Letter-Writer)—Hiram N. Rasely, Business 
Letters, 858 Little Building, Boston Massa- 
chusetts: “To my mind PosTaGE is_ the 
greatest single influence in the letter-writing 
and Direct-Mail field today. I would not be 
without it. May its good work go on!” 


(Manufacturer)—J. E. Markus, President, 
Markus-Campbell Company, 3601 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: ‘‘We look forward 
eagerly to every issue. From your October 
number, we got two definite ideas that we 
applied to our follow-up series. Tests already 
made indicate nearly double usual returns.” 


(Investment House )—Franklin Richards, Bow- 
man & Company, 220 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri: ‘‘Sooner or later—no 
matter what the line of business activity— 
PosTAGE is bound to cover the Direct-Mail 
problem of its readers!” 


(Printer)—Alfred Albright, Manager, Art 
Printing Company, 134 Cleveland Avenue, 
Northwest, Canton, Ohio: ‘‘We like PosTAGE 
very much and wonder if you would give us 
permission to reprint the article ‘Service’ in 
January issue. PosTAGE is always good. We 
certainly appreciate it and derive many good 
ideas from it.’’ 


Subscriptions are sold with a 100 per cent 
Guarantee. If after reading 12 issues, you 
write that the investment of $2.00 has not 
been a profitable one, we will gladly refund 
twice the amount paid—$4.00. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Bill sent after subscription has started. 


Postage Magazine 


Devoted to Advertising and Selling 
by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines, Catalogs, Blotters, ete. 


18 E. 18th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| a TT EC ie 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Yes, you may send me PosTAcE for one year. 


Bill me for $2.00. I am to get $4.00 back at 
end of the year if not fully satisfied. 


Name. 


Address 


S.M. 
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months in 1927, and I think I can 
do it.” 

Mr. Hall declares that the ma- 
jority of his sales are closed in 
the evening when he can see the 
husband and wife together in 
their home. He works practically 
every evening in the week, Satur- 
days and oftentimes Sundays. 

He keeps the buyer’s attention 
centered entirely on what his 
product will do. 

“When I find one point which 
has interested the buyer about my 
product,” he said, “I try first of 
all to sell him Frigidaire exclu- 
sively for that one reason. If, for 
instance, a buyer has a small baby 
and wants the health protection 
electric refrigeration will give, 
then that is sufficient reason for 
making the investment, and I try 
to close him on that basis. 


A Ticklish Situation 


One point Mr. Hall brings out 
in connection with his selling ac- 
tivity which seems worthy of spe- 
cial emphasis is that he watches, 
with the utmost care, for the de- 
velopment of any restraint be- 
tween himself and the prospect, 
and immediately forgets his sell- 
ing mission until he has removed 
it. He is careful to have his pros- 
pect thoroughly at ease, and he 
would rather defer an appoint- 
ment than try to sell when a 
buyer has something else on his 
mind. 

As an example of the way in 
which he meets such a situation, 
Mr. Hall cited this instance: “TI 
called at a beautiful big home in 
my territory not long ago and 
succeeded in interesting the 
woman in a Frigidaire. Later 
when I tried to make an appoint- 
ment to see both her and her hus- 
band, she told me to come out 
that evening, that she wouldn’t 
be there, but her husband would 
see me. 

“When I came in I found the 
man playing billiards with his 
son. His wife had gone out, and 
some of the other children were 
getting ready to go. He was sur- 
prised to see me, and it was im- 
mediately evident to me that his 
wife had forgotten to tell him I 
was coming. He was restless and 
a little annoyed. 


MANAGEMENT , 
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“Even though I had made a 
long trip to get there, I apolo- 
gized as tactfully as I could, and 
told him that if it would be in- 
convenient for him to see me 
then, I would gladly return some 
other evening. Then he realized 
how far I had come, and his 
natural courtesy came to the fore. 
‘T'll see you now,’ he said, ‘ij 
you'll wait just a few minutes.’ 

“T closed the sale that night for 
a $600 machine—and it was my 
first call on him. I think, how- 
ever, that the care I used in elimi- 
nating that restraint before I told 
my story, was largely responsible 
for the favorable attitude of the 
buyer when it came to signing 
the order. Some salesmen are 
quick enough to sense restraint, 
but instead of trying to remove 
it, they try to blunder over it, 
or ‘steam roller’ it, thereby 
only aggravating an already bad 
situation.” 

The fact that Mr. Hall keeps 
faith with his customers is one 
of the biggest reasons why they 
keep him supplied with a con- 
tinuous stream of new prospects. 
His careful study of human na- 
ture has developed his ability to 
judge when to stay away froma 
buyer as well as when to call. Six 
or eight months ago a prominent 
club woman of Beverly Hills tele- 
phoned to Mr. Hall and said she 
wanted him to call. It looked like 
a prospect for an immediate sale. 
However, after he had called and 
presented his proposition, the 
woman thanked him and told him 
she wasn’t ready to buy then, but 
would be in about six months and 
would let him know when she 
was ready for an installation. 


When Not to Insist 


“She was the executive, sell- 
thinking type of woman,” Mr. 
Hall pointed out, “and I knew 
she had made up her mind just 
how she wanted to handle every- 
thing. So I asked, ‘Then youd 
prefer I would not call on you 
again until you telephone me: 
‘I’d much prefer so,’ she replied. 

“Six months later she tele 
phoned me and said, ‘You've kept 
your promise, and now I'll keep 
mine. Will you fix up an order 
for me for a Frigidaire?’ 
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“There’s a sale that was made 
by staying away !” 

Mr. Hall tries, he says, to make 
friends of his customers. When 
the sale has been made, he often 
lingers a few moments just to 
talk to his buyers. He informally 
reminds them that records show 
that each Frigidaire sold is re- 
sponsible for the sale of three and 
one-half more machines, and asks 
them to let him know of any of 
their friends who might be 
interested. 


Plenty of Facts 


Another thing that is impres- 
sve about Mr. Hall’s selling 
methods is the vast amount of 
selling ammunition he has at his 
fnger tips. He carries not only 
the company’s regular sales kit, 
which pictures the sales story of 
Frigidaire, but he has a whole 
reservoir of reserve facts and 
figures and exhibits which he 
draws on when a sale shows signs 
of becoming difficult. The most 
interesting piece of his equipment 
is his own scrap book, in which 
he has pasted clippings from 
newspapers, extracts from Gen- 
eral Motors advertising and pro- 
motion matter, photostat copies 
of good letters, and personally 
written testimonials from promi- 
nent women in his territory. 


Since he has at least one Frigid- 
aire in almost every block in his 
territory, he has little trouble in 
showing his prospect the name of 
someone he or she knows, who 
has bought one of his machines 
and who is well satisfied with it. 
It may seem strange that by far 
the greater majority of Hall’s 
sales are made without the pros- 
pect’s seeing the particular ma- 
chine he buys—he sees only a 
picture of it. But such is actually 
the case. If a buyer wants to see 
the refrigerator, an appointment 
is made for him to visit the sales 
toom in the territory. 

In fact, Mr. Hall’s selling tools 
are sO numerous that he says 
rankly he isn’t afraid of any ob- 
jection a buyer can bring up, ex- 
cept the one that he actually 
hasn’t the money to buy, and is 
really unable to finance the pur- 
chase of a Frigidaire at the 
Present time. He says he has 
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found the advertising of General 
Motors to have done a large 
share of the missionary work on 
the idea of electric refrigeration, 
although when necessary, he does 
not hesitate to begin at the very 
beginning of the story with a 
prospect, and tell him why he’s 
not buying an “ice-box,” but a 
refrigeration service. 

The thing that commends itself 
to the attention of any sales man 
ager about Mr. Hall’s work is the 
solidity with which he is building 
up his territory with the quality 
of his product as a nucleus for 
it all. He believes he has the best 
product of its kind on the market, 
and he has dozens of facts to 
prove his contention —and it is 
this belief which shines through 
every word he says as he talks. 

“There are just three reasons 
for Hall’s success,” one of the 
company sales executives said, 
“and those are: knowledge of his 
product, a vast amount of natural 
enthusiasm, and hard work. And 
the greatest of these is hard 
work!” 

Mr. Hall points out that the 
natural interest and enthusiasm 
which helps him to sell as much 
as it does, is a thing that can’t 
be faked. It must be natural and 
spontaneous. 

“But of course,” he adds, “you 
can’t have only enthusiasm with- 
out facts. And facts won’t help 
much if you don’t put in plenty 
of hard work. It’s the ‘sym- 
phony’ that counts.” 


MEHREN TO REPORT 
WORLD CONFERENCE 
DWARD J. MEHREN, vice 


president and chairman of 
the editorial board of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company 
of New York, will report the 
World Economic Conference at 
Geneva, May 4, for his organiza- 
tion. Mr. Mehren will sail on 
April 20 with the five American 
delegates appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and the ten ex- 
perts selected from government 
departments. 

Some of the topics to be cov- 
ered in the conference are com- 
merce questions, industrial prob- 
lems, production statistics, and 
agriculture and its difficulties. 
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Advertising with imprinted 
Eversharp pencils will 
smooth the way—lIt is 


Advertising Specialty Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Il. 


Mail me a sample Eversharp and some informa- 
tion about its advertising possibilities. 
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D FOR FREE PENCIL 


new product? 


DIRECT: 


No matter who your custom- 
ers Of prospectsare, or where, 
you can reach them with im- 
printed Eversharps, by mail 
or through your salesmen. 


PERSONAL: 


They are practical articles of 
personal use, appealing to 
everyone, and render a serv- 
ice that is appreciated. 


EFFECTIVE: 


Used a dozen times a day they 
- your advertising “pre- 
erred position.” There is no 
chance to forget you. Their 
effectiveness in actually in- 
creasing business is being ex- 
perienced by scores of firms. 


LONG LASTING: 


Re-fill leads and erasers can 
be secured at practicallyevery 
drug, stationery, jewelry, and 
department store, lengthen- 
ing the life of the pencils for 
years. Your advertising in- 
vestment is conserved. 


INEXPENSIVE: 


For only 31c per customer 
you can reach a thousand buy- 
ers every day for two years or 
more. Figure out what this is 
per day. 


Some of Eversharp’s 


many uses 
Advertising Specialties 
Sales Contest Prizes 
Premiums Souvenirs 
Holiday Remembrances 
Office Equipment 


Order your holiday 
remembrances now! 


A sample Eversharp will be sent to 1... . 
executives in exchange for this coupon 


SM-427 
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Include Hawaii on On a recent visit to 


Your Next Trip West Honolulu your editor 
met five sales managers 


of important American advertisers, and one sales 
manager of a large New Zealand company, who 
were “looking over” the Hawaiian market. One of 
these men, representing a condensed milk manu- 
facturer of the Middle West, had spent a month in 
the Islands calling on the trade, developing a 
special Japanese advertising appeal, and training a 
group of Hawaiian born Japanese and Chinese to 
introduce the company’s products into Asia. This 
sales manager was highly pleased with what he had 
been able to accomplish and elated over the fact 
that he had personally called on every important 
dealer on Ouahu, Maui, Hawaii and Kauai islands. 
As a result of this trip he expects to double the sale 
of his product in the Islands this year. The volume 
last year had climbed almost to the $100,000 mark. 
Other sales managers I met there were equally 
enthusiastic. All of them kick themselves for not 
having “discovered” Hawaii before. Are you get- 
ting all the business you should be getting from 
the Hawaiian Islands? Are you satisfied with your 
distribution there? Would it not pay you, or one 
of your lieutenants, personally to visit the Islands 
and get first hand information concerning the best 
way to sell your products there? Hawaii is just as 
much a part of the United States as Los Angeles 
or Albany, but it has a sales complex that is dif- 
ferent and it is surprisingly easy “to take.” 


Whenever a price discussion 


How Far Will 


Low Prices Take is under way someone is sure 
Mr. Ford? to point to the success of 


Henry Ford as evidence that 
the public wants cheap things. But it seems that 
the Ford success has at last reached a turning point. 
It is well known that his flivvers are losing popu- 
larity. His dealer organization is deserting him in 
serious proportions. Merchants are aroused and 
are boycotting Ford in every way. General Motors 
with their Chevrolets are making substantial gains. 
The public, instead of looking upon Henry as a 
sort of god, is beginning to wonder if, instead, he 
isn’t a sort of “nut” who has become obsessed with 
certain erroneous ideas. 

The Ford advertising policy is an example of his 
misguided ideas. He boastfully stated, in cancelling 
his advertising, that he never believed in advertising. 

On a lesser scale other manufacturers occasion- 
ally become obsessed with similar ideas of grandeur. 
They think their ideas should be jammed down 
people’s throats. They think they can dictate to 
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dealers, and foist their ideas of religion, life and 
happiness on everybody. Then along comes a com- 
petitor who tends to his knitting instead of trying 
to save the Republic, and something snaps. The 
National Cash Register Company was and is one 
of the greatest organizations in the world, but 
Remington taught them that they did not have a 
divine right to the cash register business of the 
world. 


The adding machine business has been turned 
up-side-down in the past few years by “newcomers” 
in the field. The public is quick to find new idols 
to worship—and ‘new places to spend money. Just 
when you think you have a strangle hold on success 
is usually the time to redouble your efforts. It is 
more difficult to hold leadership than to gain it— 
and low prices at the expense of everything else is 
the least effective policy of all. 


What’s Wrong With 
the Average Hotel? 


If anybody in the coun- 
try knows what is wrong 
(if anything is wrong) 
with hotels it ought to be the salesmen and sales 
managers of this country. 

The American.Hotel Association, Hotel Manage- 
ment magazine, The Hotel Credit Letter Company 
have asked SALES MANAGEMENT magazine to serve 
as a friendly referee in a discussion of grievances 
against hotels. These organizations feel that the 
sales manager, who is the biggest buyer of hotel 
accommodations, ought to be given a chance to air 
his opinions of hotels. We are glad to act as referee 
and will pass on to the organizations mentioned 
any kicks, complaints, charges, or grievances which 
our readers have to make against hotels in general 
or in particular. 


The organizations mentioned are very anxious to 
obtain the frank opinions of as many sales managers 
as possible—particularly their ideas concerning 
service and rates. Write us in detail and your 
letters will be forwarded to the committee. We 
cannot promise instantaneous improvements as 4 
result of your letters, but every letter will help 
bring about improvements and a better mutual 
understanding. 


Sales managers use hotel space on a wholesale 
scale; they use every detail of hotel service; individ- 
ual accommodations, sample rooms, banquet rooms, 
lecture rooms, convention and exhibit space. In 
the course of a year many sales managers buy hotel 
service in almost every state in the Union. The 
hotel men want to improve service wherever poss 
ble and are looking to sales managers to help. 
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and the Journal ledin the 
first quarter of 1927 car- 
rying more than forty- 
four per cent of the fotal 
ae food, grocery and bever- 
miceaiha sireeatiitie age advertising in all of 
ae eh Portland’s newspapers! 


IN THIS MAJOR CLAS- 
SIFICATION. 


Food, Groceries and Beverages 
Linage First Quarter, 1927 


JOURNAL. . 225,554 
News... . . 115,150 x 
Oregonian . . . 114,422 
Telegram .. . 47,194 


the (OURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY ’” Special Representatives 


Lake State B’k Bldg. NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 2 W. 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 
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allowed a corresponding amount. 
“Tt is explained,” says Mr. Van- 
derhoof, “that many times a cus- 
tomer can place the old machine 
in another department or branch, 
or keep it for peak-load or relief 
service. The old machine placed 
with a branch office opens the 
way for new machines later. If 
the customer says that the trade-in 
machine is no good to him, he 
acknowledges that it is worth 
little, and consequently cannot 
insist upon an unreasonable al- 
lowance.” 


Trade-in Schedules 


Only one machine may be 
traded in toward the purchase of 
a new machine, and the factory 
credit to the salesman on any 
machine remains constant in ac- 
cordance with the values shown 
on the schedule. The salesmen 
work on a straight commission 
basis, and commission on trade-in 
sales is figured on the list price 
of the machine sold, after which 
the entire allowance is deducted 
from the commission. The sales- 
man’s commission account is 
credited with the amount of the 
factory credit on the allowance 
when the traded-in machine has 
been received at the factory. All 
traded-in machines must be han- 
dled in uniform fashion and 
shipped in at the end of each 
month. 

Another manufacturer in the of- 
fice appliance field switched over, 
a number of years ago, from the 
plan of shipping traded-in ma- 
chines into the factory, to another 
plan whereby the salesman de- 
termined the exchange value and 
disposed of the machines himself, 
both those of his own make and 
competitive machines. This policy, 
according to the sales manager, 
has proved unsatisfactory, and 
within a short time the company 
expects to return to its former 
practice of bringing all the trade- 
ins to the factory. 

The White Sewing Machine 
Company formerly allowed sales- 
men to judge the worth of old 
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The Trade-In Problem 


(Continued from page 704) 


machines offered for trade-in. 
The old machine problem became 
acute in this industry after the 
introduction of the electric ma- 
chine; during this period 85 per 
cent of this company’s prospects 
were already provided with some 
type of machine which they 
wanted to trade in. 

“Just as soon as the volume 
reached a point where the mar- 
ket was not absorbing these old 
machines locally,” says F. M. 
Payne, sales manager, “it became 
necessary for us to classify them 
and adopt standard prices, which 
were established by virtue of the 
demand of the market. Now we 
have one schedule for old ma- 
chines which prevails all over the 
United States. Machines are 
classified according to their type 
or model but are graded accord- 
ing to their condition. That is 
to say, a machine may belong 
to classification A, but may be 
graded A-1, A-2 or A-3. If it is 
in salable condition it is A-1l. If 
it requires but a limited amount 
of work to be placed in salable 
condition, it is A-2. And so on. 
Machines in some of the classifi- 
cations are junked and not offered 
for re-sale because they have little 
or no value and it is better to 
have them off the market. 


A Flat Allowance Plan 


“All our offices endeavor to dis- 
pose of as many sewing machines 
locally as possible, and the sur- 
plus is shipped to points where 
we have large warehouses and 
facilities to put them in salable 
condition. At these points effort 
is made to find a market for them. 
There are many independent deal- 
ers throughout the country who 
patronize these warehouses and 
materially assist us in finding a 
market for the stock.” 

Other concerns that have estab- 
lished standard schedules of al- 
lowance with varying degrees of 
satisfaction in results, are the 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, the Humphrey Com- 
pany, Ditto, Inc., and the P. A. 
Geier Company, makers of Royal 
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The Monroe 
schedule applies to 
machines of their own manufac. 
ture, while trade-ins of other 
makes are handled through sec- 


electrical products. 
company’s 


ond-hand dealers. The salesman 
does not make his allowance on 
these until after he has obtained 
a market for the trade-in machine. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company, makers of comp- 
tometer machines, report a some- 
what unusual plan of handling 
trade-ins, in that they make a flat 
allowance of $30 for any second- 
hand machine of their own manu- 
facture, up to machines twenty 
years old, never more, nor less. 
“That relieves the salesman of a 
great deal of argument,” says D. 
E. Felt, “so that he can devote his 
time only to rendering instruction 
and his educational service to the 
customers.” 


The Musical Instrument Field 


Perhaps there isn’t any field, ex- 
cept that of automobiles (trade-in 
problems of which will be dis- 
cussed in another article in an 
early issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT), where the trade-in buga- 
boo has been so serious as in the 
musical instrument business. 
Trade association efforts, while 
they have done something toward 
publishing consolidated catalogs, 
and made other efforts toward 
rationalizing and _ standardizing 
practices, have been unable to 
help the individual manufacturer 
to any great degree. This is 
largely due to some peculiar dif- 
ficulties inherent in the musical 
instrument business. The age 
factor, for instance, is one that 
could not satisfactorily be used as 
a criterion for a schedule ot 
standard allowances, for, as the 
retail manager of Hardman, Peck 
& Company, points out, a piano 
in the home of one customer for 
ten years might be worth inf 
nitely more than one in the home 
of another for three or four years. 

Accordingly, present tendencies 
seem to lie in the direction of ex- 
pert examination of trade-ns, 
with subsequent reports to the 
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sales department, after which 
each sale is handled according to 
the value set upon the turned in 
instrument, with efforts made to 
get the trade-in at a price which 
permits the manufacturer some 
profit on the transaction. 

“When the trade learns that they 
must get these trade-in allow- 
ances down to practically what 
the old instrument is worth, they 
will make some money,” says an 
xecutive of one of America’s 
oldest companies in this field. 
“Until then it will be the biggest 
overhead and eat up more profits 
than any other feature in the re- 
tail business.” 


Handling Piano Trade-ins 


George W. Stieff, president of 
Chas. M. Stieff, Inc., expresses 
the opinion that many companies 
do not take time and care in 
repairing trade-in instruments, 
which makes resale a great deal 
more difficult. 

“Tt has always been our policy,” 
Mr. Stieff says, “to give the cus- 
tomer an honest value for the 
trade-in. I have found that in 
some instances our competitors 
mark their goods at an excessive 
price and then allow an excessive 
amount for trade-ins. This, how- 
ever, all works out to our ad- 
vantage, in view of the fact that 
it is not so much the allowance 
made on a trade-in as it is the 
actual amount of cash difference 
which the customer must pay. 

“We have been extremely fortu- 
nate in disposing of our trade-ins, 
and although we have to spend 
quite a little money in repairing 
them, we have generally found it 
is advantageous to put a piano in 
good shape. We do, however, 
make a larger allowance for a 
trade-in if the prospect buys a 
$3,000 piano than if he bought a 
$500 instrument. On old obsolete 
instruments, such as organs and 
square pianos, we allow nothing. 

“With the exception of one or 
two of our branches, our second- 
hand stock is really below nor- 
mal, as we always make it a point 
to resell these instruments’ as 
soon as possible. We find that 


there is a ready sale for used 
Mstruments 
condition.” 


that are in good 
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Hardman, Peck & Company 
make a point of their published 
retail price when arranging trade- 
ins. ‘We impress our customers 
with the fact that our prices are 
based upon a net cash figure,” 
says Calvin T. Purdy of this 
company, “so that whatever we 
allow them is an actual allowance 
and not a fictitious one, as could 
be easily arranged on instruments 
with no fixed and published re- 
tail price.” 

While trade-ins are just on the 
threshold of becoming a problem 
in the radio field, nevertheless 
wide-awake merchandisers in this 
field have already taken steps to 
meet it, or at least to discuss 
possible methods for handling it. 
The Pacific Radio Trade Associa- 
tion last year issued a special re- 
port on radio trade-ins. 

This report was based on a 
questionnaire sent out to a care- 
fully selected list of dealers, who 
reported that trade-ins were al- 
ready a factor in 25 to 30 per cent 
of their sales; 80 per cent stated 
they thought trade-ins were 
necessary as a part of a radio sell- 
ing plan. It is interesting to note 
that the question as to whether or 
not it would be wise to establish 
a central clearing bureau for the 
purpose of handling traded-in ma- 
chines, was flatly discouraged by 
the committee in its report. 


The Radio Industry 


In a summary of its investiga- 
tion, the committee says: 

“The committee feels that the 
ideal handling of a set which is 
offered as a trade-in would be as 
follows: 

“The dealer should examine the 
set and quickly make an estimate 
of what he feels it may be 
promptly resold for, or should of- 
fer its owner one-half of that 
figure. The above procedure 
calls for an eye appraisal made 
promptly and a statement of the 
exchange offered in a manner 
that does not leave room for 
bargaining. 

“The committee cautions the 
dealer in making the above ap- 
praisement of a trade-in that his 
profit is not equivalent to a 50 
per cent discount, as might be 


(Continued on page 776) 
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Send for Catalog Describing 
this Better Method of Dis- 
playing Advertising Matter 


Multiplex will assist you in your 
work. Mount samples of your ad- 
vertising on the page-like wings of 
Multiplex and you have always 
before you, arranged in proper 
order, a complete loose leaf record 
of your advertising. The wide 
variety of available types of Multi- 
plex Fixtures are illustrated in a 
catalog sent upon request. Mail 
the coupon. 


Keep Salesmen Posted 


For the benefit of salesmen, mount 
samples of your advertising on 
Multiplex. Advertising campaigns 
properly grouped on these swinging 
wings, make the story of your ad- 
vertising plans clear and forceful. 


Use in Reception Rooms 


Decorate Multiplex with samples of 
your advertising, photos and testi- 
monial letters. Place it in your 
reception room. Observe the inter- 
est it holds for your customers and 
visiting dealers. 


Send for 
Catalog 


See just how 
Multiplex equip- 
ment will serve 
you and save you 
time and incon- 
venience. Note 
the flexibility and 
adaptability of 
the equipment — 
the numerous 
types available— 
the reasonable price of the fixtures. 
Get catalog, and price list. No 
obligation is incurred. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY 


104, 
MULTIPLEX FIXTURE COMPANY 


925-35 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me catalog of 
Multiplex Fixtures for dis- 
playing advertising matter. 

Name 
I ire i sce ceccandreeecaunele 
Address. 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 


mediums, you need 


STANDARB 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service 
with all bulletins issued since it was published i "30. 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
= may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year’s 
iption. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order 
Official Position 


Big Planters Fight Hawaiian 
Tourist Advertising 


(Continued from page 756) 


‘“Where-to-Go Bureau” of five na- 
tional magazines. 

That year the old Hawaiian 
Promotion Committee changed its 
name to The Hawaii Tourist Bu- 
reau and decided to advertise in 
earnest. Results from the hit or 
miss publicity work which had 
been carried on for seventeen 
years previously, had shown 
enough promise to justify a try- 
out of paid space, for with prac- 
tically no organized effort tourist 
travel had increased from fifteen 
hundred tourists in 1903 to 7,000 
by 1920. So that year $47,000 was 
appropriated, an advertising 
agency was consulted, and the 
wheels set in motion. The die 
had been cast—and there was to 
be no turning back. Nor was 
there. 


100 Per Cent Increase 


Let us see what has happened: 
In seven years the number of 
tourists have climbed from 7,000 
in 1920 to more than 15,000 in 
1926 and would have gone much 
higher if carrier facilities had 
been available. But the sales de- 
partment ran away from the pro- 
duction department, as it has 
done so many times before. 

This past season thousands de- 
siring to go to “the Islands” stayed 
at home or went elsewhere be- 
cause they could not get accept- 
able steamer accommodations. 
Two new steamers are now being 
completed and will shortly be 
placed in service. One of these 
ships alone will afford first class 
accommodations equal to 50 per 
cent of the existing space. 

This new steamer, which will 
make its maiden voyage in June, 
will sail from San Francisco. Los 
Angeles, not to be outdone, is 
putting on a new steamer, which 
will practically double the first 
class accommodations from that 
port. The Dollar Line has re- 
arranged its steamship route so 
as to provide a new triangular 
service between Honolulu, San 
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Francisco and Seattle. A new 
$4,000,000 hotel—The Royal Ha- 
Waiian — was completed in Feb- 
ruary at Waikiki Beach with 400 
rooms. This is said to be the 
finest winter hotel anywhere in 
the world. The old Monano 
Hotel, for many years the lead- 
ing hotel on the Islands, will be 
remodeled and enlarged. A syn- 
dicate has been formed to build a 
chain of hotels on the other 
islands, so that future tourists 
may plan a trip that will take in 
all the islands instead of only 
Hawaii and Ouaha as at present. 
These are just a few of the many 
plans which are afoot to care for 
the tourist business which is on 
the horizon and which advertis- 
ing has created. 

It is confidently expected that 
by 1928 the Hawaiian tourist tide 
will have reached the 30,000 mark 
—which means that more than 
$6,000,000 will be spent in Hawaii 
that year by these visitors out- 
side of what they spend on 
transportation. 


Cumulative Sales Power 


Hawaii wanted tourists. She 
advertised and got not only tour- 
ists, but a long list of by-products 
which have contributed materially 
to her present and future pros- 
perity. More than that, Hawaii 
has cast an anchor to windward 
which may be depended upon to 
stand her in good stead should 
anything ever happen to_ her 
sugar crop. True, it may not be 
much of an anchor at present, but 
it must be remembered that in at- 
tracting tourists, as in attracting 
any other kind of customers, the 
first hundred thousand come only 
with great effort and cost, but the 
second hundred thousand come 
much easier and the third hun- 
dred thousand are attracted by 
the crowd. Hawaii, through her 
faith in advertising, has attained 
that enviable position where the 
crowd is beginning to work for 
her. 
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PELHAM BRINGS BACK 
BIG ORDER 


5 reves W. PELHAM, vice 
president and sales manager 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, has returned to Boston 
after a business tour of the 
Continent. 

The most interesting order Mr. 
Pelham secured was for 50,000 
Gillette safety razors to be deliv- 
ered at Pretoria, South Africa. 
After demonstrations by Gillette 
salesmen at the mines, the de- 
mand by the Kaffirs was so heavy, 
that the South African supply 
was exhausted in a few days, re- 
sulting in this order. 

“In the olden days,” said Mr. 
Pelham, “the native Africans 
shaved with shells, or plucked the 
beard out by the roots. As civil- 
ization came nearer the interior, 
they used glass as a means of 
shaving. A piece of glass was 
highly prized. Now the safety 
razor has caught the fancy and 
imagination of the natives, and a 
new market has opened for this 
product.” 


CHAIN SALES GAIN 
DURING MARCH 


W. WOOLWORTH Com- 

epany reports an increase in 
sales volume of $1,293,203 for 
March over the same month in 
1926. For the first three months 
of 1927 this chain’s sales were 
$53,095,090, as compared with 
$48,948,936 for the same period 
in 1926. 


Other companies reporting in- 
creased March sales were: Isaac 
Silver Bros. & Company for 
March, 1927, $388,393, as com- 
pared with $298,458 last year; F. 
& W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, 
Incorporated, sales for March, 
$878,532, and March, 1926, $764,- 
030; McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion’s March sales were $2,860,- 
075, as compared with $2,538,344 
in March of last year; David 
Pender Grocery Company’s sales 
lor March were $997,584, and for 
March, 1926, $829,201; McLellan 
Stores Company reported March 
sales of $701,229, against $546,719 
in March, 1926, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 


E wish to announce that, effec- 
tive Friday, April 15, 1927 


Mr. LESTER B. SMITH 


former Sales Manager of the Broadway 
Subway and Home Boroughs Car Adver- 
tising Company and recently with the 
National Department of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, has 
been appointed our 


General Sales Manager 


Automatic Movie Display 
Corporation 
130 West 46th Street, New York 
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A Cane'See Youn Individual Needs 


This case may not be 
the one but we can make 
one that will satisfy. 


We tan our own leather and fabricate 
the case all in one location 


“FROM COW TO YOU” 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


THE PERKINS-CAMPBELL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


1309 ETHAN ST. STOCK YARD STATION CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“This volume is jammed full 
of up-to-date information, and 
should be in the hands of every 
agent and salesman in the State 
of Texas. If you do not already 
have a copy I would suggest 
that you order one from The 
Dallas Morning News immedi- 
ately. ... We cannot too highly 
recommend this book to you.” 


—From a circular 
letter by M. F 
Lackey, Manager, 
Pierce Petroleum 
Corporation, to all 
agents, salesmen 
and supervisors in 
Texas. 


“WNDISPENSABLE” is a strenuous word to 

| apply to anybody’s publication, but if knowl- 

edge of the conditions which influence sales 

in Texas is essential to your business—The Texas 

Almanac and State Industrial Guide is the one 
reference book you’ve simply got to have. 


More than one time will come when a copy of 
this book at your hand will save you many, many 
times its trifling cost. 


The Almanac is prepared by The Dallas News— 
without bias or prejudice—that those who wish 
to know Texas may be served. 


By mail, in paper covers, 60c; in cloth, 85c 


Che Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 
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Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, 


: and contents. Get it on approval. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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WHY OUR MEN DO 
NOT ‘“GOOSESTEP” 


(Continued from page 710) 


they do in their own territory js 
their own business. 

We do not ask for sales reports, 
Routine reports clutter up the 
mail, and accomplish nothing 
with our system. Of course, if 
the unusual arises, we should be 
informed. 


If it is found that a man needs 
a car in his territory, we will loan 
him the money and allow him a 
fixed amount a year as running 
expenses on it. We, however, de- 
termine whether or not a territory 
can be best served by a car. 


Sales conferences are held once 
a year for all our men. The city 
salesmen meet once or twice a 
month, or whenever necessary. 


It is quite clear from all of this 
that with the exception of our 
method of compensation, we con- 
sider a salesman’s territory his 
business to be operated on just 
the basis he would operate his 
own business and so long as he 
displays the necessary incentive 
and ingenuity to secure results, 
he is not interfered with in any 
way by us. 


COMMISSION BARS USE 
OF ‘““TUFHIDE” 


NE of the companies to be al- 

fected by the ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission, to 
eliminate misleading trade terms 
as applied to manufacturer’s prod- 
ucts, is M. Samuels & Company, 
Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, 
makers of Newark Shoes. They 
have been directed to discontinue 
the use of the term “Tufhide” on 
shoe soles which are composed of 
material other than leather and 
which the commission claims 1s 
misrepresenting to the purchas 
ing public. 

The shoe soles on which “Tut- 
hide” is now stamped are com 
posed chiefly of rubber and car- 
bon black, painted and polished 
to resemble leather. The com 
pany is required to report to the 
commission within sixty days the 
manner in which it has complied 
with the order. 
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AN AUDIT BUREAU 
OF ADVERTISERS? 


(Continued from page 724) 


A. B. C., it might in our opinion 
go far towards putting advertis- 
ing on a more credible basis. 
Membership in the National 
Board of Review might in the 
course of time become as indica- 
tive of fair dealing with respect 
to advertising, as membership in 
the A. B. C. is now indicative of 
honest standards in connection 
with circulation. 

Perhaps such a proposal is al- 
together visionary — and perhaps 
itis not. As for the difficulties 
in the way, we can see dozens of 
them, and something more will 
be said on that score later on. 
We doubt, however, if they are 
actually insuperable — provided 
that advertising men are suf- 
ficiently in earnest when they say 
that they really desire to promote 
the honesty and the integrity of 
advertising as a permanent force 
in business. 


Insurance for the Future 


Ii that claim is as sleazy and 
as hypocritical as much present- 
day advertising copy is, it is use- 
less, of course, to pursue the idea 
any farther. We are not ready 
yet to accept that view of the 
matter, however. We believe that 
there is enough far-sighted intel- 
ligence in the advertising busi- 
ness to face the facts squarely, 
and to deal with them on the 
basis of actual conditions rather 
than comfortable theories. 


If there is not—if the honest 
and fair-minded majority is will- 
ing to continue standing tamely 
by while the integrity of advertis- 
ing is being assailed by a handful 
of exploiters intent only upon im» 
mediate profits—that is, of course, 
different. If that is the case, then 
the time may not be so very far 
distant when the “era of adver- 
tising” will be merely a curious 
and striking episode in past eco- 
nomic history. 


The Central Adirondack Hotel 
Association of Utica, New York, 
has placed their advertising ac- 
count in the hands of the Fred D. 
Stevens Advertising Agency. 


SA LEs5§ MANAGEME 


750% Increase in seven years 


FTER half a century in selling a highly competi- 

tive staple, an Ohio manufacturer developed a 

specialty feature which added materially to the com- 
modity value of his product. 


His competitors said it could not be sold at a profit 
because of the added cost of manufacture. 


That was seven years ago. They know better now. 


In 1919 this specialty was only 15% of the manufac- 
turer’s total output. Now it is 85% of an output 
several times as great. During these years the indus- 
try as a whole has suffered the agonies of over-pro- 
duction. But our client, with his specialty, has been 
taxed to increase his production to keep pace with 
his sales. 


Exceptional? Certainly. It was an exceptional manu- 
facturer, an exceptional product and an exceptional 
advertising program, conceived and executed in its 
entirety by an advertising agency that really works 
with and for its clients in the literal sense of the word. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 
McMi_ tan Sr. at Reapinc Roan, CINcINNATI 
25 East 26TH St.,. NEw York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 
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SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 
Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think 
along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
the sales department for copies of recent issues. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


reaction. 
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the Associated 
{ PRINTED— LITHOGRAPHED— EMBOSSED — PLAIN } 


Envelope Makers 


——— 


The Associated En- 
velope Makers are 
strategically located 
to serve the entire 
countryas exclusive 
manufacturers of 
*GLUE-LOCKED 
envelopes, in addi- 
tion to all other 
styles and sizes of 
envelopes for every 
business. 


Write or telephone 
the nearest maker 
for samples and 
prices. 


“ENVELOPE ECONOMIES,” a complete handbook 
R e ry on the practical uses and advantages of envelopes 
@, ofall kinds for all purposes, is sent on request. 


Write the nearest maker below for your copy. 


AssOcIATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped to A mn Make ‘Better Envelopes 
~—+t-4 a ae, ALU £ 
BOSTON ™GLU LOCKE MINNEAPOLIS 
Boston Envelope Company . Monasch Company 
315 Center St.—Jamaica Plain S Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 
hone—Jamaica 4870 “ 500 South Fifth Street 
te ae pa "seco ane oy re Berkowitz “ae Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 19th and Campbell Streets 


Phone—Chickering 8680 hcainibie Saat aie On Phone—Harrison 0092 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
Whiting-Patterson Company The Wolf Envelope Company Berkowitz Envelope Company 
320 North 13th Street 1749-1781 East 22nd Street Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Phone—Locust 0545 Phone—Prospect 3470 Phone—Central 2525 
BALTIMORE DETROIT DES MOINES 
Oles Envelope Corporation The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Montebello Ave., Near 25th St. 530 Piquette Ave. 1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone—Northway 2094 Phone—Walnut 957 
Bro’ ma soe Com Coast En mee 
wn r y ve m0; 
900-910 West Lake Street 610 East Second Street” 
Phone- Haymarket 7027 Phone—Metropolitan 3113 
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THE TRADE-IN 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 771) 


indicated at first glance, because, 
after acquiring the set, the dealer 
will be put to the expense of test- 
ing, of correcting any defects, of 
putting the set in presentable ap- 
pearance as well as in operative 
condition and, furthermore, he is 
assuming a hazard more or less 
great in putting the set into his 
stock.” 

The Atwater Kent Manufactur- 
ing Company frankly states, from 
their point of view as manufac- 
turers rather than dealers, that 
their policy so far has been one 
of discouraging trade-ins on old 
radio equipment to the greatest 
possible extent. 

One other point which bears 
mention here in connection with 
trade-ins, is that while there are 
still many manufacturers who dis- 
claim any interest in the subject 
whatsoever, leaving their dealers 
to worry along with the problem 
as best they can, many of the 
companies known to be leaders in 
their fields are helping their 
dealers to shoulder the burden of 
trade-ins, and are working with 
them in every possible manner 
to handle them to the best ad- 
vantage. Dealers need every 
ounce of help manufacturers can 
give them on every angle of mer- 
chandising and_ selling. And 
trade-ins constitute one of the 
most important of these angles. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dew Charles Lee Raper of 
the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Syracuse University, 
has announced the establishment 
of the Z. L. Potter Company 
scholarship for the college year 
1927-8. 

The scholarship will enable a 
student who receives the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in business 
in June, to take post-graduate 
work next year and receive in 
June, 1928, the degree of Master 
of Science in business. After re- 
ceiving his degree, the student 
will be offered permanent employ- 
ment with the Z. L. Potter Co. 
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ADVERTISING THAT IS 
SLEEPING POTION 
(Continued from page 744) 


copy-writers who can produce 
what the clients of the agency 
may be persuaded to accept; in 
short, of keeping the copy-writer 
on the reservation. In many an 
agency, the best copy that is writ- 
ten in the course of a year is copy 
that never sees the light of day 
at all, simply because the account 
executive knows it is useless to 
submit it, or if it is submitted it 
is turned down without benefit of 
clergy. 

Much has been written, first 
and last, about the pangs of the 
copy-writer who sees his pet 
masterpiece mutilated under the 
blue pencil of the advertiser. A 
good deal of sympathy has been 
wasted on the copy-writer along 
these lines, for it is rather seldom 
that he feels anything approach- 
ing the pride of authorship. 


The Personal Equation 


As a general rule he knows the 
thing for exactly what it is; an 
attempt to meet the personal 
equation of the advertiser with- 
out departing too obviously from 
that of the public. It is highly 
creditable to the copy-writing 
fraternity that they so often suc- 
ceed in that effort, but they don’t 
as a rule regard the results as 
literary masterpieces. 

Most advertising agencies, I 
have no hesitation in saying, 
would promptly and gladly em- 
brace the opportunity to produce 
“human and natural” copy, if 
they were assured that their 
clients would use it. Many copy 
writers would breathe a sigh of 
relief if they were able to bid 
farewell to the trite and stale and 
platitudinous, and to begin to 
write with the taste and restraint 
of normal human beings. They do 
it too, when they get the oppor- 
tunity, but the opportunities are 
few and far between. 

To the general run of adver- 
tisers the product is almost in- 
Variably amazing, astounding, 
Stupendous and incomparable. 
No superlative that can be applied 
to it is quite superlative enough. 
No portrayal of the public’s emo- 
tion in the presence of the 
SALES M 
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MAIL COUPON 
for sample Autopoint 
| Offer to executives only | 
| | 
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Write New Business 
With Autopoint 


A new way that sales managers have 
found to increase profits, cut costs 


OU have heard of Autopoint Pencil 
Yes a great business-getter. You 

have probably read our advertise- 
ments telling what other firms are 
doing to build sales by its use. You 
know its features. 


But you have neglected to send the 
coupon in to find out how it would suit 
YOUR business. May we urge you, in 
your interest and ours, to mail the 
coupon today? 


An attractive sample of Autopoint, 
in all its mechanical perfection, with 
its beautiful Bakelite barrel, will come 
by return mail. And a little booklet 
telling how it will fit in to your sales 
plans. And figures on the remarkably 
low cost of using Autopoint. 


Why it succeeds 


Autopoint is successful because it is in- 
trinsically valuable—because no one but 
appreciates its merit once they have 
tried it. Autopoint is never thrown 
away. Of what other advertisement 
ean you say this? 


Your salesmen present Autopoint 
with the name of your company, and 
a selling message, permanently stamped 
on its imperishable barrel. Your pros- 
pect is impressed. Autopoint stays in 
his pocket. Each day your message is 
a reminder of you countless times. 


The increasing use of Autopoint by 
the thousands of firms that use it as a 
definite part of their selling plan, is its 
best recommendation. 


Let us send you complete information. 
There is no obligation. At least find 
out what Autopoint can do, and where 
it fits into your plans. Why not mail 
the coupon today? 


Clip this Coupon and othe, 
Mail it Today—NOW!)  “Neaet 


“The Better Pencil’’ 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


Without obligation, 
prices, ete. 
De eres 


Firm 


4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


please send 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 


GUaH ‘dv YO ANVN UNOA WT 


Made of 
Bakelite 


sample 


Address 
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ONCE for such orders. 


The LIGHTER THAT LIGHTS Everytime 


SWISS made is the reason, for it is mechanically 
perfect. BUILT LIKE A WATCH, it is the lighter 
supreme of the times. Strong, effective, new, beau- 
tiful styles, GOOD WILL and souvenir. distributors 
are appreciating it to the extent that FACTORY 
imprint orders must be in hand NOW for satisfac- 
tory distribution this year. THEREFORE it is really 
imperative that negotiations be concluded AT 
Other imprints executed 
here as desired. Agents cooperated with. Sample 
$3.00 each, postpaid. GUARANTEED. 


KEG 
CORPORATION 


Importers and Mfrs’ Agents 
25 DEY ST., NEW YORK 


re? 


a ° . ™ Each mortised 
acti for INITIAL, 
bigger, better, brighter. 
Proofs upon request 


LOWRY 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 
5S East Wacker Drive, Dept. § ., Chicago 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME__ : eee eis 
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Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters — econ- 
omical, convenient. Printing 
presses from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


You need only one newspaper 
to cover the great 3,000,000 
market of Northern Ohio 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
tol WL Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


product is too far-fetched. The 
housewife must clasp her hands 
in an ecstasy at sight of her 
neighbor’s new linoleum, and the 
family breakfast-table (tastefully 
adorned with a large-sized pack- 
age from the grocery store) is 
normally surrounded by an as- 
semblage of Cheshire cats. 

A curious thing about it is that 
these same advertisers are very 
likely to recognize the excellence 
of the human and natural in copy 
or illustration—when they see it 
used in connection with some- 
thing else. They are likely to 
tear it out of the publication, and 
shove it under the nose of the ac- 
count executive with the remark: 
“Why can’t you produce some- 
thing as good as that for us?” 

Most agency men run into that 
situation every now and again, 
and the answer obviously is, “We 
can: but would you run it if we 
did?” No, the advertiser wouldn’t, 
and the agency man knows that 
he wouldn’t, even though it is 
seldom good policy to say so. 

Most advertisers, as a matter of 
fact, are better able to recognize 
excellence in the other fellow’s 
copy than they are in their own, 
and are better judges of values 
when they are divested of the 
proprietary viewpoint. There is 
nothing particularly uncompli- 
mentary about that, because it is 
simply to say that advertisers are 
human beings, subject like other 
mortals to the operation of what 
is known to students of psy- 
chology as the pathetic fallacy. 


Through the Advertiser’s Eyes 


Their feelings with respect to 
their own product are so strong 
that judgment is swayed by pure 
emotion, and they are in somewhat 
the same mental attitude as the 
fond mother who sees in her off- 
spring a beauty of feature and 
charm of manner that no other 
eye on earth can behold. They 
are like the novelist who finds 
himself unhappy in a certain en- 
vironment, and devotes himself to 
a demonstration that life in the 
small town or the big city (either 
one) is a terrible thing, with all 
the neighbors necessarily as 
wretchedly miserable as_ he 
thought he was. 


MAN AGEMEN T 


They are like the golf bug who 
enlivens the bridge table with a 
stroke by stroke rehearsal of 
what happened at Mahopac a 
week ago last Sunday; the fight 
fan, the chess fiend, the collector 
of postage stamps, first editions, 
or early American pickle bottles. 
His emotional enthusiasm for his 
subject is strong enough to over- 
balance his sense of proportion 
and perspective and prevents 
him from perceiving when the au- 
dience ceases to be interested and 
becomes amused or frankly bored. 


“Human and Natural’ Copy 


The advertiser views his own 
copy through a similar medium 
of emotions— hopes and 
and fond desires that color 
and distort it. The other fellow’s 
copy, however, is viewed without 
any color screen, and natural pro- 
portion and normal perspective 
are more likely to be recognized. 


fears 


Those are conditions, if you 
please, which every advertising 
agency is obliged to meet. And 
however much one may sympa- 
thize with the demand of the 
critics for more “human and 
natural” copy, there is little to 
be gained by cussing out the 
agencies for not developing writ- 
ers capable of producing it. They 
are producing it, as a matter of 
fact, in a measurable and increas- 
ing volume every year, but they 
can go no farther and no faster 
than their clients will permit. 


ANENT MR. WYMAN'S 
COME-BACK 


I HAVE just read Mr. Wyman’s 
article replying to Jesse Rains- 
ford Sprague’s “The Go-Getter 
Abroad” in Harper’s for March. 

Mr. Sprague’s article was of 
such a nature that it must have 
caused very real distress to every- 
one acquainted with the true situ- 
ation and you have performed a 
real service in publishing so able 
a reply as Mr. Wyman’s. There 
is no other man that I know of 
who has the knowledge and 
felicity in expressing himself that 
Mr. Wyman shows in this par- 
ticular article—Henry H. Morse, 
Florence Stove Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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After a famine of really helpful market- 
ing aids, the Tips editor dashes in with 
an armful of things he can recommend. 
From the nation’s biggest market comes 
“The A B C of the New York Market,” 
a booklet, and “A Marketing Map of New 
York City” which any sales executive 
ought to find genuinely useful. The 
New York World has taken a recent sur- 
vey made by New York University and 
carefully summarized and condensed it 
into a real selling help. The map is large 
enough to plot territories, quotas, sales, 
dealer outlets and other points, for it is 
50 by 38 inches. It pictures density of 
population, and by colors, shows the abil- 
ity of each district to purchase according 
to high, medium and low income ranges. 
It also provides a district analysis through 
which you can chart present and potential 
retail outlets or customers, volume of 
sales, and advertising coverage, alongside 
the number of families and expenditure 
rating in each of the 105 districts making 
up the five boroughs. 

While the World tells us copies of the 
first edition of both the booklet and map 
were exhausted last week, another supply 
will be available by the time this issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT reaches subscribers. 
If you will write the New York World 
at the Pulitzer Building, New York City, 
and mention SALES MANAGEMENT, copies 
of both the booklet and map will be sent 
without charge. 


If your product is one whose sale is 
influenced in any way by architects, by 
all means write for a copy of “Adver- 
tising & Selling to Architects,” a booklet 
packed full of figures and facts and maps 
and suggestions for gaining the architect’s 
favorable attention for your goods. The 
maps show the volume and location of 
buildings and the number of architects in 
each state, and the section on advertising 
discusses the kind of copy suitable for this 
market, art treatments for illustrations 
that bring the best results, the size of space 
necessary to command a hearing, types of 
direct mail matter found resultful, and so 
on. Really a valuable book to study. 
Write The American Architect at 239 
West 39th Street, New York City, and 
address vour request to Mr. Sly. 


Brown & Bigelow of St. Paul, Minne- 


Sota, have sent us a copy of a new booklet 
called “Strengthening Your Advertising,” 
Which has in it a baker’s dozen of concrete 
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and practical suggestions for the use of 
blotters, calendars and other novelties as 
a part of the advertising plan. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT readers may be particularly 
interested in the chapter on “Profitable 
Direct Mail Campaigns.” Copies are 
available, we think, by writing the com- 
pany. Address Mr. O. H. Stevning. 


If you have felt there to be wasted 
demand in your business through the fail- 
ure of prospective buyers to understand 
clearly where your product can be bought, 
you may be interested in “Closing the 
Sales Gap,” a booklet put out by the As- 
sociation of North American Directory 
Publishers, telling their plan for listing 
outlets of branded products in city direc- 
tories. Write Col. Henry H. Burdick for 
a copy at R. L. Polk & Company, Detroit. 


Every growing business finds itself con- 
tinuously outgrowing antiquated filing and 
record keeping systems—“interment” sys- 
tems would be a better name for some 
we have known. You will find some 
excellent suggestions for the handling 
of this and parallel mechanical office prob- 
lems in “Profitable Business Control,” put 
out by the Acme Card System Company, 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“What’s That on the Window?” is the 
title of a booklet put out by the Meyer- 
cord Company; while frankly a promo- 
tion piece, it presents in dramatized form 
some ideas used by Williams Oil-O-Matic, 
Carnation Milk, Grennan Cakes, and 
others, for identifying their outlets by 
attractive decalcomania signs. A note to 
the company at 133 West Washington 
Street will bring you a copy. 


We have rather acquired the habit of 
expecting the metropolitan newspapers to 
put out pretentious surveys to help us plan 
quotas, and now carefully organized mar- 
ket data is becoming available in many 
of the cities of secondary size. The Gan- 
nett Group of Newspapers in New York 
State, comprised of papers in Ithaca, 
Elmira, Rochester, Utica, and Newburgh, 
have a new survey called “The Three 
Dimensions of the Gannett Newspaper 
Markets.” Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, by the way, has been added to this 
group. Copies of the market book are 
available through Frank E. Tripp, Times- 
Union Building, Rochester, New York. 
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fre A booklet of facts “‘ARGENTINA 


@ AS A MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS” mailed free on request 


Sell Your Product 
in Argentina 
through 
LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires. 


An intimate knowledge of selling conditions 
is at your service, without cost, throughout 
the New York office of LA PRENSA. 

Upon request, advertising and sales man- 
agers may obtain a thorough, unbiased and 
confidential survey on their specific problems. 
For many years LA PRENSA has been the 
leading newspaper in South America, famous 
for its success as an independent and 
progressive organ. 

LA PRENSA maintains its traditions of 
service by sending to the U. S. a representa- 
tive, with long experience in the Argentine, 
to assist manufacturers here. 

If you are interested in sales below the 
Equator, where the business peak is reached 
at the time of the summer slump in the 
U. S., write to 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


2 
LA PRENSA 


“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 


Club Woman 


with one ad which we place 
in the club women’s monthly 


magazines—46 official State 
organs published monthly by the 
leading women in every State— 
3,000,000 Federated Club Women, 
1,000,000 League Women. 


This is the only field where 
you buy MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at the same 
time. Select only publications in 
the territory where you desire to 
increase sales for a quality 
product. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


Club Service Publishing Co. 


Publisher’s Representatives 
131 East 23rd St. New York City 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is_ individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALES MAN- 
ager. Well established Middle Western house 
manufacturing a high grade line of Advertis- 
ing, Leather Specialties, Art Calendars, Bulle- 
tin and Road Signs, and other practical Spe- 
cialties, needs the service of a real Sales 
Executive. A man experienced in handling, 
hiring, and developing specialty salesmen. Ex- 
perience in this line an advantage but by no 
means a necessity. In replying give age, ex- 
perience, ete. All correspondence confidential. 
Address Box L-410, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


MORE FACTS ABOUT 
EXPORTING 


(Continued from page 717) 


Orient. In London the English- 
man will soon go from his home 
to his office on an electric railway 
owned by Americans. He wears 
American shoes and uses Ameri- 
can cutlery. If you cross south- 
ern Europe on one of the fastest 
express trains, you will be drawn 
by an American locomotive. In 
Spain they use American engines 
and American machinery. Ameri- 
can locomotives whistle in African 
jungles and climb the Andes, and 
run across Japan. We have built 
bridges over rivers on the road to 
Mandalay. American electrical 
machinery lights the southern- 
most beacon on the globe in 
Tierra del Fuego, and American 
machinery cuts timber in the 
northernmost lumber camps in 
Sweden, almost under the mid- 
night sun, where it was drawn on 
reindeer sleds. The lantern of 
Aladdin has been superseded in 
Bagdad by American lamps. The 
coolies that fanned Indian princes 
have lost their jobs, for American 
electric fans do it better. We send 
laundry machinery to Shanghai, 
and brewing apparatus to Ger- 
many.” And even in those days, 
Americans were successfully sell- 
ing abroad. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


DO YOU WANT TO ORGANIZE (OR RE- 
organize) a Pacific Coast Branch? Perhaps 
my experience and qualifications fit me to 
make a place for your product in this rich 
territory. I’ve been an inside man and an 
outside man—I’ve worked on both established 
and brand new items, chiefly in the grocery 
field. I know jobbers and chains. I can do 
the selling, and I can do the directing. If 
you want a Pacific Coast representative, let’s 
exchange notes and check up on what we both 
have to offer to each other. Address: Sales 
Representative, 1985 El Dorado St., Berkeley, 
California. 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN—BROAD NA- 
tional experience well known to Drug, Elec- 
trical, Hardware and Radio jobbers in Mary- 
land, Washington (D. C.), and Virginia 
invites correspondence looking to engagement. 
Address Box L-416, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


LINES WANTED 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED—ONE OF 
our clients, an old established organization 
with ample manufacturing and financial facili- 
ties desires to add a few new products to their 
line. Will take over manufacturing, selling 
and distribution problems. If you have a 
product of proved merit, write to Shelby 
Syndicate, 1152 Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. All letters will be given 
strict confidence. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 jn 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


A WRITER OF BUSINESS BUILDING 
Letters would like to help several large adver. 
tisers to secure more sales per inquiry; pave 
the way for salesmen and reduce sales cost; 
write copy for advertisements or articles for 
house organ on a part time, fee basis. Rea- 
sonable rates. Fifteen years’ experience, 
Know how to get results. Try me. Address 
“Writer” care of Box L-414, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. AS ONE OF THE OLDEST 
patent firms in America, we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well known patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
free. Lacey & Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, 
D. C. Established 1869. 


Advertisers 


London, Midland & Scottish R 
Los Angeles Examiner ‘ 
Lowry Cartoons 


Michigan Book Binding Co..................... 
Multiplex Display Fixtures Co... 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau............. 
National Petroleum News 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 

New York American : a 
UE I I sic ae 
New York Times 
New York World 
Newspapers Film Corporation......... 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
Oregon Journal 


Perkins-Campbell Company.................. 
Postage Magazine 

soenue 8, Powers .............<.... ; 
Procter & Collier : 
Providence JOurmall....ccccccccceccccccccnen 


Review-Chronicle Nat. Adv. Bureau..... 
Richmond News-Leader. 
Rocky Mountain News 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat...................... 
Scripps-Howard Newspapets.............. 
Spartanburg Industrial Commission 
Standard Rate & Data Service... 
Studebaker Corporation................... ; 


OMENS WOR oo 


United Premium Sales & Service 
United States Envelope Cor»p....... 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


The Wahl Company. 

Washington Times ene 
Weber, Costello Companny.....cccccccccecnennnnncmml 
Workman Manufacturing Co..ccccccccccccccecnnnne 
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